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GENTIGMEN, 


To the Editors of the Panoplist. 


Desrrovs of paying atribute of respect to the memory of a good and useful 
man, who exhibited through life, an example worthy of imitation; and 
at the request of a respectable member and officer in the church founded 
by the Rev. Mr. Moorhead, I take the liberty to enclose the following 


sketches of his life. 


fn my youth, I was well acquainted with him, though he was then considerably 
advanced in years. From information of some of his aged acquaintances and 
my own knowledge, I have collected the following account of him. It is 
imperfect, because little is known of the early periods of his life. His con- 
temporaries have long since deceased, and the few writings which he left, 
were lost in the siege of Boston. Very respectfully yours, &c. 


D.M. 





MEMOIRS OF REV. JOHN MOORHEAD, 


FIRST MINISTER AND FOUNDER OF A PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN BOSTON. 


Axsour the year 1729, a numé¢ 
ber of Protestant, Presbyterian 
families from the North of Ire- 
land, came to Boston. They 
were from the counties of Lon- 
donderry, Donnegall, Antrim and 
Down. ‘The motives inducing a 
removal from their native coun- 
try, were the enhanced price of 
their leased lands, ecclesiastical 
oppression, the prospect of the 
acquisition of property here ; but 
chiefly that they might enjoy re- 
ligious and civil liberty, in “this 
land of freedom. They were a 
company of religious, moral and 
industrious people. They met 
With opposition at their landing, 
and patiently suffered the insults 
of the misinformed rabdle. Some 
Were opposed to their reception 
Mto the town, ignorantly imag- 
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ining, that, as they came from 
ireland, they must necessarily be 
Papists. But the truth was, that 
the Protestant sect, to which 
those strangers belonged, had suf- 
fered far more dreadfully by the 
Papists in Ireland, in plunderings, 


massacres, and all the horrors of 
persecution, than the fathers of 


New England ever had, by all the 
oppressions of the English hier- 
archy, conducted by the san- 
guinary bishop Laud and his as- 
sociates. 

They were generally descend- 
ants of ancestors, who emigrated 
from Scotland to Ireland, in the 
reign of king James I. ; and set- 
tled in the north part of the Isl- 
and, which had been conquered, 
and the estates confiscated, by 
his predecessor Queen Elizabeth. 
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Hence they were called Scotch 
Irish. 

On their admittance into Bos- 
ton, their first care was to pro- 


cure a place for the peaceable 


worship of Almighty God, ac- 
cording to his word. They pur- 
chased a lot of land in Bary 
street, cornering on Federal 
Street, then called Long Lane. 
Either before they left Ireland, or 
on their arrival, they invited Mr. 
Moorhead to be their minister, 
and he arrived in Boston, soon 
after them 

Mr. Mogrhead was born in 
Newton, near Belfast, inthe coun- 
ty of Down, of pious and respect- 
able parents. His father, who 
was a farmer, gave ‘him the best 
advantages within his power, for 
improvement in learning. He 
finished his education at oné of 
the universities in Scotland. He 
came to Bosten about the twenty- 
third year of his age. There 
is no record of his ordination.* 
This little colony of Christians, 
for some time, carried on the 
public worship of God in a barn, 
which stood on the lot which they 
had purchased. In this humble 
temple, with uplifted hearts and. 


* About the time of the arrival of 
Mr."Moorhead’s flock, a considerable 
number of families, with three or four 
ministers, also came over from Ire- 
land, and fixed down in different parts 
of the country. Particularly, the 
Rey. John M’Kinstry, who with his 
people, in 1730, began the settlement 
of Ellington, (in Connecticut) then 
called Windsor Goshen. The Rev. 
Mr. Abercrombie, who, with a num- 
ber of families, settled in Pelham ; 
several at Coleraine, and also in the 
North Society in East Windsor, and 
at Brookfield. The Rev. james 
M’Gregore, with a considerable con- 
gregation, in 1719, began the settle- 
ment of Londonderry, in New-Hamp- 
shire. He was succeeded by Ray. 
Matthew Clarke in 1729. 
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voices, they worshipped and hon. 
oured Him, who, for our salvation, 
condescended tobeborn ina stable. 

As the congregation increased, 
by migrations from Ireland and 
Scotland, they enlarged the place 
of worship, by adding two wings 
to the lowly building. The pres- 
ent commodiouws and decent edi. 
fice was built Anno 1744. 

The first meeting of the breth- 
ren, with their minister, for the 
election of Elders, according to 
the discipline ef the Cflurch of 
Scotland, was at the house of 
John Little, in Milk Street, July 
14th, 1730. 

The Elders then chosen, were 
John Young, Robert Patton, Sam- 
uel M’Clure, Richard M’Clure, 
and Thomas M’Mullen, who were 
solemnly consecrated to that of 
fice. 

In doctrine, worship.and disci- 
pline, the church was formed ac- 
cording to the model of the Pres- 
byterian church of Scotland. 
The Fiders with the Pastor form- 
ed the session, and constituted an 
ecclesiastical court, for the adjudi- 
cation of all matters of govern- 
ment of the congregation, and 
disciple of its members. All 
baptized persons, as well as mem- 
bers in communion, were sub- 
jected to the watch and discipline 
of the session. Candidates for 
admission into the church, were 
examined and admitted by them. 
Their discipline was strict, and 
conducted with great solemnity 
and decorum. ‘The session met 
frequently, either at Mr. Moor- 
head’s, or the houses of the EI- 
ders, in rotation. It began with 
prayer, by the Minister, and 
closed with the same by one of 
the Elders. 

In 1744, the number of EI- 
ders of his church, were 
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twelve, and the congregation was 
divided into twelve districts. 
The duty of each Elder was to 
yisit and pray with the sick, with- 
in his bounds ;_ to counsel, ad- 
yise, and reprove, when needful ; 
and to notify the session of the 
circumstances of the poor, and 
obtain for them some pecuniary 
assistance. 

Once or twice in the year, Mr. 
Moorhead visited all the families 
of his congregation, in town and 
country ; (one of the Elders, in 
rotation, accompanying him,) for 
the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion. On these occasions, he ad- 
dressed the heads of families 
with freedom and affection, and 
inquired into their spiritual state. 
catechised and exhorted the chil- 
dren and servants, and concluded 
hisvisit with prayer. In this last 
solemn act, (which he always 
performed on his knees, at home 
and in the houses of his people) 
he used earnestly to pray for the 
family, and the spiritual circum- 
stances of each member, as they 
respectively needed. 

In addition to this labour of 
family visitations, he also con- 
vened, twice in the year, the fam- 
ilies, according to the districts, at 
the meeting-house, when he 
conversed with the heads of fam- 
ilies, asking them questions, on 
some of the most important doc- 
trines of the gospel, agreeably to 
the Westminster confession of 
faith; and catechised the chil- 
dren and youth. 

He was unwearied in his en- 
leavours to promote the edifica- 
tion and salyation of his people. 
His thoughts and plans of be- 
nevolence extended also to 
their temporal concerns. He 


encouraged the industrious, by 
small pecuniary aids as 


such 
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were within his ability to bestow ; 
or solicited assistance for them. 
Virtuous strangers from North 
Britain and Ireland, were sure 
to finda friend in him. As a 
good Bishop, he was given to 
hospitality. As a sampie of this 
benevolence, allow me to men- 
tion, that it was his custom, when 
he heard of ministers from the 
country, who were strangers in 
Boston, at public houses, to go 
or send for them, to come to his 
hospitable roof. 

He was faithful and innpartial 
in his duty, a8 a reprover of er- 
ror and’ vice in all their forms. 
While he rebuked with sharp- 
ness, he shewed an affectionate 
concern for the offender, and by 
meekness and condescension, la- 
boured to reclaim him. With 
eqyal cheerfulness, he visited. the 
hut or the gar ret of the poor, and 
the parlour of the rich, to do 
them good. Some were offend- 
ed at the severity ofthis reproofs, 
and withdrew from his society 
to others, where*they. could find 
more indulgence. He was uni- 
versally respected by the good, 
and feared by those of the oppo- 
site character. He appeared Ieéss 
ambitious of fame, than of faith- 
fulness as a minister of Christ. 

Mr. Moorhead was a plain, 
evangelical and practical preach- 
er. He paid very little attention 
to the ornaments of style, in his 
pulpit performances. His dis- 
courses appeared to be extempo- 
raneous. He expounded the 
Scriptures in course in the morn- 
ing, and delivered a sermon in 
the afternoon. He preached the 
law and the gospel, in their spir- 
ituality and purity. He insisted 
principally on the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel,—the deep 
depravity of human nature—the 
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Divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
efficacy of the atonement—the 
special agency of the Divine 
Spirit in regeneration ;_ the ne- 
cessity of repentance ; of faith 
in Christ, and of good works. 
He possessed strength of 
mind, sprightliness of imagina- 
tion, and readiness of expres- 
sion; but appeared indifferent to 
the choice of the most appro- 
priate phraseology. His manner 
was solemn, affectionate, and 
pathetic, His language and 
manner were the index of his 
mind. He spoke from the heart. 
His tears flowed in the earnest, 
alarming, of persuasive applica- 
tions of his sermons. He was 
an “Israelite, in whom was no 
uile.”’ Such was the success 


of his faithful®labours, and the 
accession of foreign Protestants, 
that in six years, after the found- 
ing of the church, the communi- 


cants were about two hundred 
and fifty. Four times in the 
year, he celebrated the Lord’s 
supper. They were seasons of 
reat solemnity. On these occa- 
sions Mr. Moorhead commonly 
had the assistance of one or two 
of his brethren, particularly the 
Rev. Mr. M’Gregore, and after- 
wards the Rev. Mr. Clarke of 
Londonderry, and once, of the 
celebrated Mr. Whitefield, when 
every heart was moved by his 
solemn and enraptured perform- 
ances. On these occasions, each 
minister served atablein rotation. 
At those seasons of fervent 
zeal in religion, the house 
could not contain the multitudes, 
eayer to hear the wordsof eter- 
nal life. The doors and windows 
were crowded with spectators. 
The society in general were 
respectable for good morals; in- 
dustry, sobriety, attention to the 
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duties of family religion, and the 
government and education of 
their children. 

At the age of twenty-six, Mr. 
Moorhead married Miss Sarah 
Parsons, an English lady of 
bright genius and good education. 
With her he lived happily, many 
years; and by her had several 
children. The only survivin 
one,is the widow of the late Capt. 
Alexander Wilson of Boston. 

He continued the faithful pas. 
tor of the church about forty-tour 
years, and died at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, 
and entered we trust into ever- 
lasting rest. 

The children of the founders 
of the church, feeling less at- 
tachment than their fathers, to 
the particular forms of Presbyte- 
rian church government, and 
finding themselves locally distant 
frem those of the same denomi- 
nation, with whom to associate ; 
changed the Presbyterian, for the 
Congregational form of govern- 
ment, at the settlement of the 
Rey. Dr. Belknap, the successor 
of Mr. Moorhead. 

May the purity of evangelical 
doctrines and manners, be forev- 
er maintained in a church found- 
ed by the signal direction and 
blessing of Heaven ! 


LIFE OF REV. JOHN SERGEANTS 
(Continued from page 355.) 


BesipEs contending with the 
difficulties, which arose from the 
ignorance, the degradation, the 
habits of the Indians, Mr. Ser- 
geant met wit! obstructions to 
his benevolent designs from an 
unexpected quarter. If indig- 
nation ever rises in ‘the breast of 
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a good man, he will feel indig- 
nant when he reads, that certain 
Dutch traders from Hudson’s 
river, who had supplied the In- 
dians with rum at a very advanc- 
ed price, and who took advantage 
of their folly, when in a state of 
intoxication, to make a good bars 
gain with them, fearmg that 
their profit would be diminished 
and their “ craft be in danger,” 
made every attempt te produce 
in their minds an aversion to the 
Christian religion and a suspi- 
cion of the design, for which 
a missionary was sent amongst 
them. But such conduct, how 
much soever it may excite ab- 
horrence, is neither surprising 
nor uncommon. When men 
prefer the acquisition of wealth 
toa good conscience, we must 
suppose that they will overlook 
every consideration of humanity 
and benevolence ; and how ma- 
ny do we now observe, who op- 
pose the progress of the gospel, 
if not exactly in the manner a- 
dopted by the Dutch traders, yet 
by refusing to obey it, by their 
pernicious examples, and by cast- 
ing contempt upon the righteous? 
Mr. Sergeant, however, was so 
happy as to convince the Indians 
of the design of the traders, and 
thus counteracted the insinua- 
tions of those, whose gain was 
their godliness, 

Ip December, agreeably to his 
promise when he left New Ha- 
ven, he returned to the college 
to remain until commencement 
with the class, which had been 
committed to his care. He took 
with him two Indian boys, the 
sons of the Captain and Lieuten- 
ant, and left in his school at Hou- 
satonic Mr. Timothy Wood- 
bridge of Springfield, who was 
Very serviceable in promoting 
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the objects of the mission. The 
number of scholars had now in- 
creased to twenty-five, and the 
opinion which Mr. Sergeant had 
formed of the capacity of his 
tawney pupils, will be seen in 
the following extract from a let- 
ter addressed to Adam Win- 
throp, Esq. Secretary of the 
boardof Commissioners. “ If I 
do not judge amiss, the Indian 
children excel the generality of 
ours in pregnancy of parts and 
good humour. Iam sure that I 
could net have found an English 
school any where, that would 
have pleased me somuch.” He 
proceeds to say, ** Capt. Kunka- 
pot is an excellent man, and I do 
believe has the true spirit of 
Christianity in him. He knows 
a great deal, and by the character 
all his acquaintance give of him, 
his conduct is unexceptionable.” 

While at New Haven, he was 
not unmindful of his Housatonic 
friends, but sent them several 
letters ; in one of which he tells 
them, “ you are always in my 
heart, and I cease not every day 
to pray to God for you. We are 
all sinners, and deserve to be pun- 
ished; but Christ took upon him- 
self the punishment due to us. 
They cannot be your friends, 
that try to discourage you. They 
only endeavour to keep you in 
ignorance, that they may be un- 
der better advantage to cheat 
you. Knowledge is certainly 
good. Itis to the mind what 
light is to the eye. You would 
think them your greatest ene- 
mies, that should endeavour to 
put out your eyes; especially if 
you were travelling a difficult 
road. This world is like a thick, 


and entangled wilderness ; and 
why should not you, as well as 
other people, enjoy the benefit of 
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the light? Truth is more pre- 
cious, than the light of the sun. 
Don’t suffer your enemies to im- 
pose upon you.” 

In January, 1735, deputies 
from the several clans, which 
constituted the tribe of River In- 
dians, met in council at Housa- 
tonic, to see whether they would 
approve the conduct of {heir 
Housatonic brethren in consent- 
ing to be taught the Christian re- 
ligion. On the result of their 
deliberation every thing relative 
to the mission depended. The 
Rey..vir. Williams and Mr. Hop- 
kins of Springfield were tbere- 
fore present. ‘They found near- 
ly two huncred Indians assem- 
bled, and among them Corlair, 
the chief sachem of the whole 
nation. Mr. Williams preached 
to “ one of the gravest and most 
attentive auditories,”’ that he ever 
addressed; and after repeated 


conferences the proceedings at 
Housatonic received the approba- 


tion of the council. They desir- 
ed Mr. Woodbridge to continue 
in the school,and expressed a wish 
that Mr. Sergeant would return. 

After business was finished, a 
“ frolic’ followed of course. 
* Their dancing, (says Mr.S.) is 
a most laborious exercise. They 
dance round a hot fire, till they 
are almost ready to faint, 
and are wet with sweat; and 
then run out, and stripping 
themselves naked, expose their 
bodies to the cold air, and roll 
in the snow till they are cold, 
and then return to their dancing 
again. They repeat this four or 
five times in anight, concluding 
with excessive drinking. When 
they are drunk, they often fall 
asleep inthe open air, perhaps 
buried in snow.”’ 

In May, Mr.S. made a short 
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visit to the Indians, and in July 
left New Haven intending to pass 
the remainder of his life at Hoy. 
satonic. As he found some of 
the Indians desirous of baptism, 
it was necessary that he should 
be ordained in order to adminis. 
ter that rite. Accordingly he 
was in August solemnly | set 
apart to the service of the gos. 
pel. The ordination was per. 
formed at Deerfield, under cir. 
cumstances calculated to add re, 
spectability tothe mission. It 
took place by the direction of 
Gov. Belcher, at a time when he 
was in that town, with a large 
committee of the Council and 
House of Representatives, hold. 
ing a treaty with several of the 
Indian tribes. The Rev. Mr, 
Appleton of Cambridge preach. 
ed the sermon, in the preface to 
which he observes that “ many 
of the Indians were grave spec- 
tators of the solemnity, and the 
Housatonic Indians sat by them- 
selves and attended throughout 
the whole service with great se- 
riousness ; and were much pleas- 
ed to see one, whom tiey had 
such a love for,so solemnly sepa- 
rated to the service of their souls.” 

Very soon after Mr. S. had 
returned to the scene of his la- 
bours, he baptized the captain 
and lieutenant with their famr 
lies, first unfolding to them the 
nature of the rite and * discours- 
ing upon all the more important 
points of belief and practice in the 
Christian religion.” The liew 
tenant,” he says in his journal, 
“is a clear-headed, sinart man, ofa 
deep reach and pleasant humour; 
and is one of the best speakers 
we hear ; is free in conversation, 
and taiks excellently well. He 
has entirely left off drinking 
excess, and declaims against !t ; 
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shews great compassion towards. 


the rest of the Indians, and seems 
heartily to lament their misera- 
ble condition ; wishes they were 
come to the knowledge of the 
gospel; is himself thoroughly 
convinced of the truth ; and his 
knowledge does not puff him 
up.” “ 
Mr. Sergeant’s auditory on 
the Sabbath gradually increased ; 
he was heard very attentively by 
strangers, Who happened to be 
present, and such favourable im- 
pression was made upon their 
minds, that some of them sent 
their children to the school, and 
a few families were induced to 
reside permanently with their 
brethren at Housatonic. In a 
few months after his ordination, 
he had baptized about forty per- 
sons, adults and children, and 
there was the same number of 
scholars in the school. He was 
cheered with much greater suc- 
cess, than he could anticipate in 
soshorta time. He beheld the 
wolf dwelling peaceably with the 
lamb, and the lion eateng straw 
kke the ox. The interest, which 
good men at a distance took in 
his labours, will be seen in the 
following extracts from letters 
addressed to him. 

Dr. Colman of Boston says, in 
a letter dated Nov. 18, 1735, 
“It is not easy to tell you, how 
much we have rejoiced here in 
your ordination to the good and 
great work, into which you have 
entered. May the consolations 
ef God refresh and enlarge your 
soul from time to time, in all 
your self-denials for tke sake of 
his name, and of the dear souls, 
for whom you are labouring. I 
gave some account to the excel- 
lent Dr. Watts, of London, of the 


strange disposition of the Housa- 
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tonic tribe to receive the gospel, 
and of the good Spirit on you to 
leave the college and go among 
them. He answers me, that he 
ts always looking out to this 
quarter of the world for such ap- 
pearances. May Jesus, says he, 
the head of the church and of na- 
tions, attend your young miésion- 
ary with extraordinary assistance, 
and success. Methinks I love 
him, ufion your refiort, for his 
courage and zec*. Let your heart, 
dear Sir, be encouraged, and your 
hands strengthened by the love 
and prayers of men of God at 
such a distance from you. They 
hear of you, and rejoice and bless, 
of whom you neither hear nor 
think.” 

Governor Belcher writes in a 
manner, which impresses one 
with the belief of his own undis- 
sembled piety and regard to the 
truth ; * Set before you the ex- 
ample of tne great apostle of the 
Gentiles for your imitation, that 
you may approve yourselt achosen 
vessel unto Christ, to dear his 
name to those, that are ferishing 
Sor lack of vision. And may you, 
Sir, be honoured of God by being 
made an instrument of taking 
the scales from their eyes. May 
you be wise to win their souls, 
and be able to say to them, Jn 
Christ Jesus have I begotten you 
through the gosfel. For these 
things will I bow my knees, and 
lift up my heart to Him, with 
whom is the residue of the Spir- 
id 

Rev. Mr. Appleton, of Cam- 
bridge, expresses himself thus ; 
“ Give my hearty respects to 
Mr. Woodbridge. I heartily 
commend you both to the grace 
of God, earnestly praying, that 
the great Lord of the harvest, 
whe has sent you forth, would 
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continue to strengthen your hands 
and encourage your heart by in- 
creasing the fruit of your labours ; 
and that these poor, neglected, 
perishing people may be your 
joy for the present, and your 
crown in the day of Christ’s ap- 
fearing.” 

Some parts of Mr. Sergeant’s 
answer to the Rey. Dr. Colman 
may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. ‘ Next to the blessing 
of God on my endeavours, the 
prayers and good wishes of men 
of God yield me the greatest sat- 
isfaction. In their favour I seem 
to enjoy the pleasure of society 
in the deepest solitude. I wish I 
were worthy of the love of so ex- 
cellent a man as Dr. Watts, 
whom all love and admire. And 
if I may be thought in any meas- 
ure to deserve the good opinion 
of my fellow men, it is not a lit- 
tle owing to the Doctor’s inge- 
nious writings, which have the 
force to charm the mind to the 
love of virtue and piety, and to 
infuse his own spirit into his 
readers. 

* Those who have been bap- 
tized, have behaved very well, 
though they have several times 
been tempted to exceed the rules 
of temperance by the offers of 
strong drink, which used to be 
their beloved destruction. They 
seemed to be surprised with the 
change they find in themselves, 
expressing the difference be- 
tween their former state and the 
present, by infancy and man- 
hood, dreaming and being awake, 
darkness and light, and the like 
metaphors. I pray God, the day 
star that seems to be arisen in 
their hearts, may shine more and 
more to the fierfect day.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the Panoplist, 


“SKETCH OF REV. 
BATES, D.D. 


WILLIAM 


Introductory Remarks. 
Messrs. Editors, 


Ir the character of that body 
of men, of which the first settlers 
of New England were a part, 
were more generally known at 
the present day, the cause of 
truth might be better secured 
against the injurious impression 
of epithets, which had their ori- 
gin in prejudice and party spirit. 
During the reign of the Stewarts, 
the high church party, headed by 
archbishop Laud, Sheldon, and 
other tyrannical prelates, brand- 
ed all Protestants, whose con- 
sciences resisted their unscrip- 
tural impositions, with the iron- 
ical epithet of Puritans, and 
Precisians. Sometimes indeed, 
from their attachment to civil 
liberty, they were charged with 
sedition and rebellion. But their 
common appellation was Pur- 
tans ; an epithet, intended to de- 
note no difference in the doctrinal 
articles of their faith (for in 
these both parties agreed) but 
that the Nonconformists or Dis- 
senters were a set of weak, nar- 
row, ignorant and superstitious 
fanatics, who through pride and 
obstinacy opposed the govern: 
ment and ceremonies of the ¢s- 
tablishment, and the subscrip- 
tions required by law. The same 
epithet is still retained and appli- 
ed by some, as a term of oppro- 
brious distinction; but not so 


‘much to, designate Dissenters 


from the ceremonies of _ the 
church, as adherents to its @0- 
trines. This application of the 
term may be well calculated 
stigmatize the commonly recei\ 
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ed faith of the reformed church- 
es; but it is such a perversion, 
as would have excited the resent- 
ment of Laud himself. In de- 
nominating those Puritans, who 
refused compliance with their 
arbitrary requisition, Lfiscofal- 
ians had no reference to doctrin- 
a) articles of faith ; nor the least 
suspicion, that by so doing they 
should in process of time sub- 
ject those articles to the stigma 
of being the creed of weak and 
ignorant bigots only, and not of 
men of enlarged and enlightened 
understandings. Every dissent- 
er from the worshipand ceremo- 
nies of the church of England is 
in reality a Puritan in the tech- 
nical sense of the term. No 
honest and well informed Dis- 
senter, therefore, can feel him- 
self at liberty to apply this op- 
probrious term in such a con- 
nexion, as to bring the doctrines 
of gface into disrepute. Of this 
effect indeed there would be no 
danger, if the character of the 
Puritans had not been grossly 
misrepresented. To remedy 
this evil, in part af least, as well 
as to gratify and improve your 
serious and pious readers, be 
pleased to insert in your very 
useful publication a few extracts 
from the lives of some Puritan 
ministers. With the same view, 
and asa natural introduction to 
the extracts, the following testi- 
mony is proposed for previous 
msertion ; beifg the opinion of 
‘man distinguished by erudition 
and streneth of mind, but cer- 
tainly not inluenced by _partiali- 
ty tothe favourite doctrines of 
the Nonconformists. 


Extract from the character of the eject- 
ed nonconformist ministers, by Dr. 
Joun Taytor, of Norwich. ° 


“The principles and worship 
. Dod 
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of Dissenters are not formed 
upon such slight foundation, as 
the unlearned and thoughtless 
may imagine. They were thor- 
oughly considered, and judicious- 
ly reduced to the standard of 
Scripture, and the writings of an- 
tiquity, by a great number of 
men of learning and integrity, I 
mean the Bartholomew divines, 
or the ministers ejected in the 
year 1662; men prepared to 
lose all, and to suffer martyrdom 
itself, and who actually resigned 
their livings (which with most of 
them were, under God, all that 
they and their families had to 
subsist upon) rather than sin 
against God, and desert the cause 
of civil and religious liberty ; 
which, together with serious re- 
ligion, would, I am_ persuaded, 
have sunk to a very low ebb in 
the nation, had it not been for 
the bold and noble stand, these 
worthies made against imposi- 
tion upon conscience, profane- 
ness, and arbitrary power. They 
had the best education, England 
could afford ; most of them were 
excellent scholars, judicious di- 
vines, pious, faithful, and labori- 
ous ministers ; of great zeal for 
God and religion; undaunted 
and courageous in their Master’s 
work; keeping close to their 
people in the worst times ;_ dili- 
gent in their studies ;_ solid, af- 
fectionate, powerful, lively, a- 
wakening preachers ; aiming at 
the advancement of real, vital re- 
ligion in the hearts and lives of 
men, which, it cannot be denied, 
flourished greatly wherever they 
could influence. Particularly 
they were men of great devotion 
and eminent abilities in frayer, 
uttered, as God enabled them, 
from the abundance of their 
hearts and affections ; men of di- 
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vine eloquence in pleading at the 
throne of grace; raising and 
melting the affections of their 
hearers, and being happily instru- 
mental in transfusing into their 
souls the same spirit and heaven- 
ly gift. And this was the ground 
of all their other qualifications ; 
they were excellent men, because 
excellent, instant and fervent in 
prayer. Such were the fathers, 
the first formers of the Dissenting 
interest. ‘Those who knew them 
not, might despise them; but 
your forefathers, wiser and less 
prejudiced, esteemed them high- 
ly in love for their work’s sake. 
The presence and blessing of 
God appeared in their assem- 
blies, and attended their labours. 
—Let my soul forever be with the 
souls of these men!” 

To this may be added the tes- 
timony of the great Mr. Locke, 
who was well acquainted with 
several of them. Speaking of 
the dct of uniformity he says, 
‘“ That BARTHOLOMEW Day was 
fatal to our church and religion, 
by throwing out a very great 
number of WORTHY, LEARNED, 
pious, and ORTHODOX d- 
vines, who could not come 
up to this, and other things in 
that act.” 


SKETCH OF WILLIAM BATES, D.D. 


Dr. Bates was born in 1625. 
He was educated in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where he took 
the devree of B. A. 1647, and of 
D. D. 1660. His graceful mien 
and comely person were adapted 
to command respect in that pub- 
lic station, for which Providence 
desizned him. His concern lay 
not only with mean men ; he was 
to stand before kings. It is well 
known in what relation he stood 
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to one,* as long as was convenient 
for certain purposes; and how 
frequent occasion he had of a 
pearing (never unacceptably) be. 
fore another.f His grave anq 
amiable aspect commanded both 
reverence and love. A constant 
serenity reigned in his counte. 
nance ; a visible sign of the dij. 
vine calm in his breast. His 
natural endowments were much 
beyond the common rate. His 
apprehensien was quick and 
clear; his reasoning faculty 
acute and ready ; his judgment 
penetrating and solid; his wit 
never light or vain, though fa- 
cetious and pleasant. His mem. 
ory was admirable ; nor was it 
impaired to the last. He deliy- 
ered his sermons memoriter, 
which,.as he said, he continued 
to do, when in years, partly to 
teach some, who were younger, 
to preach without notes. He 
was reputed one of the best ora- 
tors of the age. His voice was 
charming; his language always 
elegant; his style inimitably po- 
lite, yet easy, and to himself the 
most natural. 

His learning was a vast treas- 
ure, and his knowledge of books 
so extensive, that one of the 
brightest ornaments of the estab- 
lishment said, “* were he to col- 
lect a library, he would as soon 
consuit Dr. Bates, as any man he 
knew.” He was well versed in 
the politer parts of learning, 
which rendered his conversation 
highly entertaining to the more 


* Charles II. to whom he was chap- 
lain, 

¢ King Wiruram III. To whom, 
at his accession to the throne, he pre- 
sented the congratulatory address 0! 
the dissenting ministers. He also 
presented their address of cgndolencs 
on the death of the Queen. 
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intelligent part of mankind, and 
his company was much coveted 
by persons of quality. He was 
honoured with the friendship of 
the Lord-keeper Bridgman. The 
Lord Chancellor Finch, and the 
earlof Vottingham had a partic- 
war respect for him. Archbish- 
op Tillotson held him in high es- 
seem, and maintained an intima- 
cy with him to the end of his life. 
If interest would have induced 
him to conformity, he could not 
have wanted a temptation. He 
might have had any bishopric in 
the kingdom, if he would have 
deserted his cause. His integri- 
‘y, modesty, and peaceable tem- 
per are conspicuous in the close 
of his farewel sermon, Aug. 17, 
1662, (the Sabbath preceding the 
general ejectrnent of the dissent- 
ing clergy by the act of uniform- 
ity)—“ 1 know you expect me 
to say something as to my non- 
conformity. I shall only say 
thus much ; it is neither fancy, 
faction, nor humour, that makes 
me not comply ; but merely the 
fear of offending God. And if, 
after the best means used for my 
illumination ; as prayer to God, 
discourse, and study, I am not 
able to be satisfied concerning 
the lawfulness of what is requir- 
ed, it be my unhappiness to be 
in error, surely men will have 
ho feason to be angry with me 
inthis world, and I hope God 
will pardon me in the next.” 

His piety was very conspicu- 
ous, and his private conversation 
so instructive and quickening, in 
reference to religion and godli- 
ness, that no man of ordinary 


capacity could hear his most fa- 
miliar discourses, without great 
advantage, or great negligence. 
To place religion ina morose 
sourness was far from his prac- 
tice, judgment, and temper. 
But his mind-was most intent on 
divine things ; and his discourse 
on other subjects was interwoven 
with religion, and centered in it ; 
especially what is most vital and 
essential to it. “I never knew 
any one (says Mr. Howe) more 
frequent or affectionate in the 
admiration of divine grace, upon 
all occasions, than he was, as 
none had a deeper sense of the 
impotence and defiravity of hu- 
man nature. Into what trans- 
ports of admiration of the love 
of God have I seen him break 
forth ! - How easy a step did he 
make it from earth to heaven! 
With what flights of-thought and 
affection was he wont-to speak of 
the heavenly state! Even likea 
man more akin to the other 
world than this.” 

He was ejected from St. Dun- 
stan’s in the west, London. He 
was many years one of the Tues- 
day lecturers at Salter’s hall, 
where he preached to a thronged 
assembly. In the latter part of 
dife he exercised his ministry at 
Hackney with great success. 
‘He died in 1699, aged 74. Mr. 
Howe’s funeral sermon for him 
(founded on Jahn xi. 16. Let us 
also go, and die with him) contains 
a most passionate lamentation 
over him, in a strength of lan- 
guage characteristic of that great 
writer. 

Orton. 
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ANOTHER argument against 
confessions of faith will mow be 
investigated. 

Objection II. Confessions of 
faith are inconsistent with the ab- 
solute perfection and sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures, It is in the 
insfiitred writings only that we can 
be sure to find the genuine doce 
trines of Christianity expressed 
with frersficuity and a just ex- 
tent. No phrases can be so weil 
adaftted to the nature of divine 
things, or so well calculated to 
frreserve the fiurity of religion, 
as those which the Holy Ghost has 
seen fit to use. And, therefore, 
creeds, consisting of words of 
man’s wisdom, area great disre- 
spect to the sacred writings, and 
an affront to the divine Spirit 
which insfiired them. At the same 
time they show a firesumptuous 
confidence in man, as tf he could 
devise more frofier expressions, 
than those of Scriftture ; or as tf 
the purity of faith could be better 
maintained by human inventions, 
than by a steady adherence to our 
infallible standard. In_ skort, 
confessions are an evident en- 
croachment ufion the authority of 
the Bible, and lead men to neglect 
tts holy contents, and thus tend to 
undermine the foundation of reli- 
gion. 

This objection, which is almost 
the only one that remains to be 
considered, claims for its support 
the perfection of the Scrifitures. 
Now in order that we may come 


to an enlightened conclusion op 
this subject, it 4s necessary ty 
consider, that the perfection 
of the Scriptures consists in thejp 
being completely adapted to the 
ends, for which they were jp. 
tended. ‘Their perfection muy 
not be made to consist in the y:. 
most degree of any one quality, 
or in their being fitted to any 
one particular purpose ; but jp 
the adaptedness of the whole to 
the complex design of revelation. 
That complex design is to fur 
nish mankind with @ universe! 
rule of faith and frracti¢e. Such 
a design requires fulness, and 
frerspicutty. There is a perfect 
fulness in the Scriptures, if they 
reveal all that is necessary for us 
in the present state. “And asto 
their perspicuity, it 1s sufficient 
to answer all the cavils of infidels, 
if they reveal necessary truths 
with such plainness, that persons 
of ¢very capacity may attain the 
knowledge of them, by a dili- 
gent and pious use of ap- 
pointed means. The perfection 
of the Scriptures does not imply, 
that divine truth is always ex- 
pressed in the most obvious man- 
ner, or that plainer expressions 
could not possibly be used ; but 
that it is expressed so plainly, 
that every devout inquirer may 
understand it, as far as God sees 
tobe necessary. The perspicul- 
ty of Scripture, it must be re 
membered, is calculated for dill 
gence, and not for sloth. Though 
the necessary truths of revel 
tion may be easily understood by 
the atteftive and impartial mind, 
they may be greatly misappre 
hended by a mind biassed with 
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prejudice, puffed up with pride, 
or clouded by any evil passi6n. 

Now if it can be made to ap- 
pear that confessions of faith, in 
their nature and design, are by 
nojmeans incompatible with the 
perfection of Scripture, the ob- 
jection, stated above, will lose its 
force, 

Let it, then, be constantly kept 
in mind, that creeds are to be 
considered neither as a substitute 
for ‘Scripture, nor supplementary 
toit, nor asa rule, conformably 
to which Scripture ought to be 
measured and understood by the 
people, nor in any degree as a 
standard of truth and falsehood in 
matters of religion. Sothat the 
question before us is precisely 
this ; whether creeds may be 
druwn uftin any words, but those 
of Scripture, not as rules of faith, 
but as deciaraitons of our own sens 
timents, and means of discovering 
the senttments of others. 

In order to show the proprie- 
ty and necessity of creeds, fram- 
ed and used in this manner, it is 
suficient to prove, that we can- 
not make a satisfactory declara- 
tion of our own sentiments, ora 
clear discovery of the sentiments 
of others, so long as we confine 
ourselves to the precise words 
and expressions of holy writ. 
The reason of this may soon ap- 
pear. But whatever the reason, 
the fact is plain. 

Take a particular text. ‘Two 
persons may subscribe it, and yet 
contradict one another with res- 
pect to the very article which it 
contains. A Socinian will readi- 


ly assent to any passages of 


Scripture, which assert the di- 
vinity of Christ ; and at the same 
time we knew that, according to 
the gloss which he puts upon 
them, they represent Christ as 


amere man. Two men may 
subscribe certain passages of 
Paul’s writings, when from those 
very passages they derive differ- 
ent and irreconcileable doctrines. 
Whence it clearly follows, that, 
in the present state of things, a 
person’s owning his belief of the 
Scriptures, and assenting to par- 
ticular passages is not, in itself, 
the least proof of the sentiments 
he embraces. 

This fact is easily accounted 
for. It ought to be most thank- 


fully acknowledged, that the sa- 


cred oracles are adorned with a 
noble simplicity, and, considered 
in themselves, are free from ar- 
tifice and ambiguity. They are 
an open, plain, and impartial re- 
presentation of the doctrines con- 
tained in them ; so that, without 
any addition or explication, they 
may be tru/y, though not fierfeci- 
ly understood by all, who sincere~- 
ly apply their minds to the dis- 
covery of divine truth. And 
whenever we speak of the plain- 
ness and perspicuity of Scripture 
phrases, we mean to consider 
them, as they lie in the Scrip- 
tures, and as they are expres- 
sions of God’s mind to his ¢rea- 
tures. But the words and phra- 
ses of Scripture have, by one 
party or another, been greatly 
perverted from their true sense. 
People ascribe different mean- 
ings to them, and whenever they 
use them, intend to express dif- 
ferent notions. 4s they are used 
and undersiood by mankind, they 
are of an ambiguous and tndeter- 
minate signification. Hence it is 
plain, they are not clear expres- 
sions of a person’s faith, even as 
to the most essential articles of 
Christianity. If churches, fully 
persuaded that certain prevailing 
sentiments are inconsistent with 
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the gospel, were about to judge 
of the qualifications of a minister, 
they could obtain no definite idea 
of his opinions, merely from his 
. assent to scripture phrases. As 
circumstances are, it is absolute- 
ly impossible, by the use of 
scripture phrasesonly, to declare 
our faith to others. This is not 
charging any imperfection upon 
the word of God. For confes- 
sions of faith, strictly speaking, 
are not designed to give an ac- 
count of what the Holy Ghost 
says concerning any articles of 
faith, but of what we delieve. 
And when we would determine, 
whether any particular terms are 
proper to be used in creeds ; the 
question is, whether they wii ex- 
press, with sufficient clearness, 
the real belief of those who assent 
to them. 

As scripture phrases, however 
clear and determinate in them- 
selves, have become of an ambig- 
uous signification, they are not 
suited to the purpose of confes- 
sions. And to say that no con- 
fessions should be composed or 
assented to in any language, but 
that of Scripture, is to say, we 
must be entirely uncertain, 
whether those, with whom we 
join in church fellowship, and 
zhose whom we elect for minis- 
ters, believe the doctrines of our 
religion, or not. 

It foliows from this unreason- 
able notion, that we should nev- 
er make an explicit confession of 
Christ and his gospel before 
men. For how can we give a 
testimony to the faith of the gos- 
pel in a declining age, or proiess 
our firm adherence to the truth 
by subscribing a _ proposition, 
which they who reject the doc- 
trines we believe, are as ready to 
subscribe, as we are? What sat- 
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isfaction can thus be given to any 
discerning man concerning gy; 
belief? By such a subscription 
or assent to a scripture Phrase, 
we impose upon our thoughtless. 
neighbours. Unless we explain 
our meaning, we do nothing but 
conceal our sentiments. Indeed 
it is the very practice .we are op. 
posing, to which they resort, 
who mean to disguise their rejj- 
gious opinions. They form the 
language of Scripture into a coy- 
ert under which they can hide, a 
sheker to which they can retreat 
from. the region of light and 
truth. 

It is in vain to urge the perspi- 
culty of scripture language, by 
which we allow it is perfectly 
adapted to be a universal rule of 
faith and practice. Whatever 
men’s speculations on the sub- 
ject may be, it is, I repeat it, a 
well known fact, that the use of 
scripture phrases does not deter- 
mine what a man’s sentiments 
are, even on the most important 
points in religion. So that the 
scheme, which the adversaries of 
creeds undertake to found on the 
perfection of Scripture, is calcw 
lated to break down all the fences, 
which secure the church from 
danger, and to let in all manner 
of errors and corruptions. It 
affords a hiding place to the most 
pernicious deceivers. It tends 
to confound all religious socie- 
tres, and to destroy the very be- 
ing of church communion, which 
is founded on one faith, one hope, 
one bafitism. 

It may be said, that creeds are 
liable to the same abuse as scrip- 
ture phrases ; that others may 
understand them in a different 
sense from what we do ; and that 
dishonest men may please them- 
selyes with subtilties, by the help 
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of which they fancy they can sub- 
scribe our confessions, while 
they reject the obvious sense. 
It is readily acknowledged, that 
there is no absolute security a- 
ainst human error and deceit ; 
and that after all our vigilante 
we may be imposed upon. = But 
this sense of danger should ex- 
cite the greater caution, and en- 
gaze us to use those methods 
which seem least liable to mis- 
take. We already know that 
scripture phrases are used by 
diferent persons in a different 
sense. Some men-think the 
plainest passages in favour of a 
particular truth ought to be so 
explained, as to mean quite the 
contrary. If after knowing this, 
we should consider a person’s 
assenting to or using those pas- 
sages, asa satisfactory declara- 
tion of his faith, we might justly 
be charged with the weakest 
credulity. On the contrary, we 
perceive that men of erroneous 
sentiments generally refuse to 
subscribe orthodox confessions. 
In this case they cannot so easily 
satisfy themselves with evasive 
distinctions. Butif the expres- 
sions used in any creed should, 
in process of time, be so applied 
as to become ambiguous, church- 
es might consistently make al- 
terations, and use other expres- 
sions of a more determinate sig- 
Nification. For, while the Holy 
Scriptures are designed for a 
Wniversal and perpetual rule of 
faith and manners ; confessions 
of faith are of a limited nature, 
and must be framed with refer- 
€nce to the particular state of na- 
tions, to the heresies which pre- 
vail, to the various arts and sub- 
tertuges of deceivers, to the 
sense in which they use words, 
and the particular cast which 


they give to their schemes. By 
attending to such things, the 
enlightened friends of truta may, 
at every period, construct creeds, 
which will answer the double 
purpose of declaring their own 
sentiments, and of discovering 
the senuments of others. 

They, who place so much de- 
pendence on.a mere assent to 
scripture phrases, are evidently 
chargeable with superstition. 
Words in themselves, are noth- 
ing. They are arbitrary signs 
of our thoughts, and derive all 
their meaning from common 
usage. The words of Scripture 
are no rore valuable, or worthy 
of regard, than any other words, 
if we abstract them from the 
sense or doctrine which they are 
designed to express. The whole 
value of words consists in the 
meaning, Which the speaker or 
writer intends to convey by them. 
So far, therefore, as any words 
or phrases are without a deter- 
minate sense, they are worthless. 
He that uses them, without ex- 
planation, might as well say noth- 
ing. If scripture phrases are 
understood by the world in differ- 
ent senses, and he, who uses 
them, refuses to inform others 
in what sense he uses them, he 
mocks those who wish to know 
his sentiments. For example. 
A man pretends to satisfy us 
concerning his faith by assenting 
to a passage where CHRIST is 
called GOD ; though he chooses 
not to tell us, whether by the 
word GOD he means the su- 
preme, seli-cxistent Being, ora 
metaphorical deity, as the Socin- 
ians consider it. In sucha case, 
he does not give us the least 
knowledge of his  beli and 
might as well use a Chinese 
word, as the name of God. To 
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consider, therefore, such a use 
of scripture phrases, as a suffi- 
cient declaration of a man’s faith, 
is so far from consulting the glo- 
ry of inspiration, that it is turn- 
ing its words intoso many charms 
and amulets; and it might as 
reasonably be aflirmed, that a few 
scripture w6rds, written on pa- 
per, will cure a man of diseases, 
as to affirm that they will make 
known a person’s scntiments, 
when the meaning he affixes to 
them is disguised. 

The ancient Pharisees destroy- 
ed the spirit of the law, whiie 
they pretenced the strictest re- 
gard to its letter. They ac- 
knowledged every part of the 
moral and ceremonial law, while 
Christ charged them with mak- 
ing it void. They were willing 
to subscribe any passages in the 
prophets, which related to the 
Messiah. But that did not de- 
nominate them believers, so long 
as they understood those passa- 
ges In a Wrong sense, and refused 
to apply them to Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Those men, therefore, 
who would receive a person’s as- 
sent to the letter or phrases of 
Scripture, without any explana- 
tion, as a sufficient test of his or- 
thodoxy, build their scheme up- 
on the maxims of the scribes, 
und, to say nothing worse, intro- 
duce into the Christian church 
the old Jewish pharisaism. 

The only perceivable way to 
avoid these absurdities is to as- 
sert, that they who adhere to 
scripture phrases are far from 
designing to use .e*m in an un- 
certain sense ; that, while they 
choose to express the doctrincs 
of the gospel in the words of the 
Holy Ghost, they are willing, if 
desired, to explain what they be- 
licve to he the meaning of those 
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words. But if they will do this, 
they yield the point in debate 
To subscribe a passage of Scrip. 
ture taken in such a particular 
sense, is the same as subscribing 
the expressions by which we ny 
plain its sense, or the same as 
making those expressions a part 
of our creed. 

In reality, we are required to 
receive the truths, rather than 
the mere words of Scripture. [ft 
is the mind of Christ, or the doc. 
trines he taught, and not mere 
combinations of letters, that de. 
serve the name of the Christian 
revelation. Consequently, where 
those doctrines are taught and 
received in their purity, in what- 
ever terms they are expressed, 
there the Bible is honoured, as 
the standard of faith. Where 
those doctrines are denied, how 
tenaciously soever scripture 
phrases are held, there the Bible 
is rejected, and another rule of 
faith set up in its stead. 

But there are other conse- 
quences worthy of notice, re- 
sulting from the scheme of those 
who maintain, that none but 
scripture phrases are to be used 
in declarations of faith. 

According to their scheme, 
there could be no expounding of 
Scripture. The advantage of 
the best commentaries and the 
best preaching would be lost, 
and the whole course of public 
and private instruction would 
consist merely in reading the 
Bible. How effectually this 
would saci the great de- 
sign of the gospel ministry, and 
how fatal it would be te the cause 
of religion is, doubtless, as evi- 
dent to our opponerts, as to 
ourselves. 

If a man publishes a book con- 
taining what he believes to 
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the doctrines of the gospel, he 
does as much as to subscribe 
those doctrines. Whatever a 
cospel minister speaks concern- 
ing religion, he may consistently 
subscribe. He should surely be 
ready to give the most solemn 
assent himself to every thing, 
which he publicly delivers, as 
the will of God, to the people. 
Can any reason be given, why a 
preacher should refuse to sub- 
scribe his OWN sermon, or any 
doctrine contained in it? Ought 
he not to maintain as great sin- 
cerity and caution, as inviolable 
a regard to the truth, and as close 
an adherence to revelation in the 
pulpit, as any where else ? There 
he is under sacred obligations to 
hold fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, and to instruct 
the people in sound doctrine. 
He ought to speak because he 
believes. When he preaches 
any thing from the pulpit, by the 
words which he uses, he confesses 
his faith, and virtually subscribes 
acreed drawn up in those very 
terms. So that the reason, 
which will confine creeds to the 
precise phrases of Scripture, will 
confine sermons to them also. 
And if preaching must be re- 
stricted to scripture phrases, 
why not every kind of religious 
communication ? According to 
this notion, we must never speak 
or write any thing on divine sub- 
jects, except in the very words 
of inspiration, lest we should be 
called upon to subscribe the sen- 
timents, which we express. 

The scheme of our opponents 
has a very unfavourable aspect 
on all translations of the Bible, 
and seems to make it impracti- 
cable for such as are unacquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, ever to declare their 
Vol. II. No. 9. Ere 


faith in the doctrines of revela- 
tion. For, in rigid propriety, it is 
the Bible in the original tongues 
only, which consists of the 
words made use of by the Holy. 
Ghost. Those, properly, are 
the words of revelation. No 
English words or phrases can 
pretend to the authority of 
scripture expressions, unless 
they are a just interpretation of 
the Hebrew and Greek, and cor- 
respond in sense with the origi- 
nal. If asly deceiver, resolved 
at any rate to support his favour- 
ite scheme, should translate a 
passage of the Greek Testament 
into such English phrases, — s 
did not express the sense of the 
original, but contained the very 
error, which the Spirit of God 
meant to condemn ; it would be 
absurd to call those English 
phrases scrifiture words, or to 
consider a man, who assented to 
them, as assenting to the words 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Whenever we subscribe a text 
as it stands in our common ver- 
sion, designing thereby to de- 
clare our faith in scripture 
words, we virtually declare that 
we think the true meaning of 
the original expressed in our 
translation, which, as far as this 
subject is concerned, is tanta- 
mount to subscribing those con- 
fessions of faith, which, in our 
opinion, contain the true doc- 
trines of inspiration. Could we 
free the words of our language 
from all ambiguity, and always 
use them in a determinate sense ; 
the chief controversy would be, 
tn what way the original text 
should be translated. In that 
case, confessions of faith might 
be so framed, that the principal 
thing imported by our subscrib. 
ing them would be, that. we 
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believe such and such texts ought 
to be so rendered, and that the 
interpretation given by the op- 
posite side -is erroneous. Now 
would not confessions 6f this 
kind be liable to all. the objec- 
tions, which are made against 
those in common use? If then 
we regulate ourselves wholly ac- 
cording to the opinion of those, 
who oppose confessions, we nev- 
er can declare our faith, except 
in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
euages, in which the very phrases 
used by the inspired writers are 
found. 


Once more. Tf none hut’ 


scripture expressions are to be 
used, it will be impossible for 
us to declare our faith in the 
clearest and most legitimate 
scrifiure consequences, or in 
those truths, which, though not 
explicitly asserted in the Scrip- 
tures, are plainly inferrible from. 
them. In this way some fruths 
of our religion, which are by all 
acknowledged to be of great im- 
portance, must be entirely set 
aside, or if believed, must by no 
means be professed. 

These are some of the conse- 
quences of the scheme espoused 
by the adversaries of creeds. In- 
to such absurdities must they in- 
evitably fall, so long as they re- 
gard words more than things ; 
so long as they venerate and 
honour the phrases of Scripture 
more than the truths contained 
in them, and look upon empty 
sounds, instead of the purity of 
faith, as a distinguishing mark 
of Christianity. 

Only one more _ objection: 
against the use of confessions 
will be noticed. 

Objection III. Whatever may 
be urged in favour of creeds, they 
have in fact been the occasion of 


numberless disorders in the Chris. 
tian world. They have fomenteg 
division and strife, by which the 
church has been rent, while Chris. 
tian love and fiuety have been Ios; 
in the contest. They have been 
Jramed to entangle conscience, and 
to stifle the truth. They have of 
ten been made engines of ambj. 
tion, avarice, and cruelty. They 
have promoted a blind, malignant 
zeal,and led to the fiercest and 
most bloody frersecutions. And in 
gencral they are very firejudicial 
to Christian love and candour, 
In reply, it may be observed, 
that the principal evils mention. 
ed in this objection took place, 
when creeds were armed with 
the sword, with blood and tor- 
ture. But what have these evils 
to do with that authority of 
creeds, which is perfectly con- 
sistent with the most extended 
rights of rational creatures, and 
is founded on the unalienable 
and essential privileges of all so- 
cieties / Is the abuse of a thing 
to be made an argument against 
it? The wisest institutions, the 
best privileges, and the most 
valuable possessions are liable to 
abuse ; and when abused, become 
occasions. of great mischief. 
This is the case with the noble 
faculty of reason ; with the priv- 
ileges of human society, and 
with the sublimest truths of rev- 
elation. Even the grace of the 
Lord Jesus is often turned into 
licentiousness. Shall we then 
urge the abuse of creeds, as an 
argument against them? The 
uncharitable heats and conten- 
tions, and other mischiefs, which 
are mentioned in the objection, 
are not to be ascribed to the na- 
ture and tendency of creeds, but 
to the unsanctified passions of 
mankind. From this source; 
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not from confessions of faith, are 
derived all the storms which 
have broken the peace -of the 
church, all the persecutions, 
which have wasted the saints, 
and all the fires, which have de- 
youred the world. If the hearts 
of men were sanctified ; if, un- 
der the guidance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, they would practise the 
noble virtues of the Christian re- 
ligion ; we should soon see an 
end of division and strife, and 
rejoice in the prosperity and 
peace of Zion. But if the pas- 
sions of men continue unsanctifi- 
ed, itis in vain to expect that 
any other methods will secure 
the welfare either of civil or re- 
ligious society. Will setting 
aside confessions, and removing 
the festraints, which religion 
lays upon mankind, terminate 
the reign of sin, and procure 
quiet and happiness! Have we 
not seen those, who trample on 
creeds, and even those, who 
spurn all the restraints of relig- 
ion, as fond of their own notions, 
as imperious, and as uncharita- 
ble, as the most carnest pro- 
moters of orthodoxy? Human 
depravity is ever active ; and if 
it should cease to be occupied 
with religious contentions, it 
would show itself in some other 
way. 

The objection before us has 
no weight, unless it can be prov- 
ed that the principles, which we 
have endeavoured to vindicate 
With respect to confessions, are 
inconsistent with the amiable 
virtues of Christianity. But 
what pretence is there for such 
an allegation? Are not modera- 
tion and meekness Wompatible 
with unshaken firmness ? Is not 
the warmest zeal for the faith of 
the gospel consistent with mod- 


esty,- humility, and love? May 
we not feel and manifest all the 
excellencies of benevolence, for- 
bearance and candour, while we 
refuse to choose a man for our 
minister, pr to admit him to 
church communion, until he 
gives us some evidence, that he 
is a disciple of Jesus, and has 
embraced the faith once*deliver- 
ed to the saints’ Thus, howev- 
er great the evils, which have 
at any time been occasioned by 
creeds, there is evidently noth- 
ing in their nature and proper 
tendency, which does not har- 
monize with the most enlarged 
affection of Christians, as well as 
with the most precious interests 
of the church. 

But there are many good ef- 
fects of confessions, which, tho’ 
overlooked by our opponents, 
afford a strong argument in 
their favour. These effects have 
been considered in a former 
number of this Survey. J shall 
only add the words of a late 
writer in the Religious Monitor. 
‘¢ Not to speak of their effects in 
primitive times ; it was by con- 
fessions, that the principles of 
the reformation were spread ; 
that the scheme was brought to a 
consistency ; and that, under the 
divine blessing, the fervid hero- 
ism was produced, which inspir- 
ed our fathers to brave opposi- 
tion, and defy danger.” How 
important it is to secure the 
blessings which were gained by 
the reformation ! The hero, who 
has delivered his country, or the 
patriot, who has introduced salu- 
tary laws or institutions, esteems 
the effects of his prowess or wis- 
dom in proportion to their stabil- 
ity and permanence. It is so in 
religion. How evidently proper, 
therefore, it is, that Christian 
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churches should adopt certain 
internal regulations for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, in purity, 
the faith which they-profess, and 
of transmitting it to future ages. 

We have now exhibited what 
we judged of chief consequence 
on this subject. We have en- 
deavoured to point out the utili- 
ty and importance of confessions 
of faith; to explain the princi- 
ples on which they rest; to re- 
move the doubts of the honest, 
but misinformed ; and to answer 
the -objections and expose the 
misrepresentations of adversa- 
ries. 

It is hoped, that a due consid- 
eration of what has been written 
will rouse the attention and zeal 
of those, who love the glory of 
Zion, and lead them to unite in 
every measure, which the inter- 
est of Christianity renders need- 
ful. Churches of New Eng- 
land, be entreated not to over- 
look the alarming signs of the 
times. Neglect not the only 
means of your safety. Let not 
those, who exalt the God of 
your fathers, and seek your 
cod, ever have reason to mourn 
the defiariure of your glory. In 
this most eventful period, when 
the spirit of innovation and rev- 
olution is spreading such deso- 
lations and miseries over the 
earth, and forebodes such dread- 
ful evils to the Christian cause, 
let your fears be seasonably 
awakened, and let a prudent 
foresight provide means of secu- 
rity. Hold fast what you have 
received, and let no man take 
your crown. If confessions ot 
faith, wisely used, have such a 
beneficial influence,consider how 
greai the evil of holding them 
in contempt. Contend earnest- 
ly tor the gospel faith ; not with 
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the weapons of unhallowed pas. 
sion and science falsely so ¢ajj. 
ed, but with the more successf{y] 
weapons, which Christian truth 
and love supply. Perhaps there 
is nO measure more important 
at the present day, than the 
avowed and steady adherence of 
all orthodox ministers and 
churches to that scheme of re. 
ligion, which was so often ac. 
knowledged by our godly fa 
thers, and has, in substance, 
been generally embraced by 
Protestant churches. The 
scheme intended is that contain- 
ed in the Assembly’s catechism, 
or in the Westminster confes. 
sion of faith. A general union 
on that basis would inconceiva- 
bly strengthen the cause of 
Christ among us, while it would 
throw confusion and terror into 
the camp of the enemy. And 
notwithstanding every difficulty, 
such a union will take place, if 
it be as earnestly desired and 
sought by faithful ministers and 
churches, as it is deprecated by 
others. Pastor. 


THE DECALOGUE. 
EIGHTH COMMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not steal.” 


(;op has been pleased to fur- 
nish this world with whatever is 
necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of mankind. The right to 
the conveniences of life origi 
nates in. the gift of God. The 
grant to Adam and to his poster!- 
ty at the creation was confined 
to their existing necessities. 
Previous to the days of Noah, 
there was no permission to eat 
animal food. The right which 
mankind had either to vegeta 
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bles or animals was founded on 
the grant of the Creator. 

The earth was presented to 
mankind in general for their 
use. But as intelligent beings, 
they were allowed to make the 
most of this valuable gift. They, 
who were most successful in im- 
proving it, had reason to demand 
a principal advantage from their 
ingenuity and labour. Hence 
the origin of private property. 
The expectation of this advan- 
tage encourages cultivation of 
the ground, which none would 
undertake, were they not to re- 
ceive immediate benefit. A na- 
tion of Indians, consisting of two 
or three hundred, will take upa 
tract of land, which, with proper 
management, would maintain as 
many thousands. Private prop- 
erty also preserves the produce 
of the earth. Were all in com- 
mon, fruit would not be likely to 
arrive at perfection, grain would 
not ripen, nor flocks and herds 
come to their full growth. Be- 
side, what contests would arise, 
what conveniences would be lost. 
Private property allows men to 
follow different occupations, 
Which afford the civilized so ma- 
ny advantages over the savage 
life. The poorest in countries, 
where each has what he calls his 
own, are better accommodated, 
than leading persons in those 
countries, where most things are 
common. Since such advan- 
tages arise from private appro- 
priation, no doubt it is pleasing 
io the great Proprietor, who, in 
the grant he made to mankind, 
had their advantage in view. 

In whatever I call my own, I 
am fully secured by the eighth 
commandment. It restrains the 


fraudulent. It curbs the plunder- 
It takes cognizance of every 


er. 
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species of imposition. Let not 
the workman be superficéal in his 
work, nor the trader overvalue 
his commodity. Let not the 
buyer say, it is nought, nor the 
seller be deceitful in his weights. 
* Let no man go beyond and de- 
fraud his brother in any matter ; 
because the Lord is the avenger 
of all such. Let him who stole, 
steal no more; but rather let 
him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him 
that needeth.” 

Improper deductions have 
been drawn from the history of 
the primitive Christians. The 
gospel does not wrest private 
property from the hand of the 
possessor. The apostle Peter 
disclaims the thought. ‘ While 
thy possession remained,” said 
he to Ananias, “ was it not thine 
own: And after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power !” 
The disposal of their possessions 
was left entirely to the discretion 
of individuals. The offering 
must be free, that it might be 
acceptable. The gospel teaches 
us the blessedness of giving to 
others. In proportion as we im- 
bibe its spirit, we shall be liberal. 
But the gospel intermeddles not 
with civil governments. It leaves 
them as they are. ‘Taking pos- 
session of the heart, it fixes 
there benevolent and energetic 
principles. How men would act, 
if they were all real Christians, 
is evident from the instances re- 
corded in Scripture. Far from 
infringing the property of others, 
they would esteem it their chief 
joy to be able, in any degree, to 
be aiding to their fellow crea- 
tures, by their sympathy, their 
personal services, and their pos- 
sessions. 
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The eighth command forbids 
every a&t of fraud or imposition, 
as well as taking privately or by 
force what belongs to another. 
The punishment annexed by the 
Jewish law to this crime was 
restitution with a fine. If the 
offender could not advance the 
fine adjudged by law, he might 
be sold and his family, until their 
labour should amount to what 
the law demanded. The unjust 
are ranked in Scripture with the 
most abandoned characters. 
They shall not inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The weight ef this command 
has not been generally felt. It 
has been openly violated by na- 
tions, as well as_ individuals. 
Nimrod, the founder of the Assy- 
rian empire, led the way. Suc- 
cessful warriors have trode in 
his footsteps. History dignifies 
their names as great, and blazons 
their deeds with admiration. But 
their true character is that of 
public plunderers, whose deeds 
are infamous, and whose names 
are accursed. PHILOLOGOs, 


a 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


HOLY SPIRIT. 


Ir seems to have been the opin- 
ion of all ages, that the Being, 
who is styled, in Scripture, the 
God of the sfirits of all flesh, has 
easy access to the human mind, 
and great influence over its de- 
terminations. If a man be de- 
liberating, whether to engage in 
any particular enterprise or not ; 
it is generally tought, that, 
without diminishing the free 
agency of that person, God may 
have great influence over his 
conclusion, that he may lead him 
to such a view of the subject, 
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that his mind will incline ¢hj; 
way, rather than that. Almog 
all prayer is offered on this Sup 
position, that our minds are ca. 
pable of divine influence. We, 
pray that God would direct us to 
safe and prudent measures jp 
our common undertakings ; that 
he would keep us from error, 
and lead us into the truth ag tg 
religion ; that he would lead ys 
to a right use of his providences : 
that he would establish us in the 
truth, and sanctify our hearts, 
Now these requests, which are 
the most common among mea, 
who pray at all, do certainly im. 
ply a belief, that God can operate 
on our minds; for unless this be 
supposed, how can he direct us 
to the choice of suitable meas. 
ures! How can he preserve us 
from fatal wanderings, establish 
us in the truth, or sanctify our 
hearts ? 

Were we to discard all belief 
in the reality of divine influence 
on the mind, the reason and 
ground of prayer would be weak- 
ened, and the subjects of it great- 
ly diminished. 

Itis certainly a very reasona- 
ble opinion, that Deity, who is 
himself a Spirit, has influence on 
the spirits which he has maze. 
One man has great influence 
over another. A man of clear 
discernment, great information, 
and much acquaintance with the 
ways of the world, will suddenly 
produce great changes in the 
opinions, views, and pursuits o! 
his neighbour. How differently 
will a subject appear to the latter, 
after having conversed with the 
otuer. And how totaliy changed 
will be his determinations and ac- 
tious with regard to it. Now, if 
such effects arise from the influ- 
ence of man with man; ho¥ 
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much greater effects will result 
from the influence which God 
has upon man. If we can alarm 
one another by exhibiting dan- 
gers ; cannot God alarm the sin- 
ner by convincing him of his dan- 
ger? If we are sometimes able, 
by various means and long 1m- 
portunity, to alter the determin- 
ations and change the course of 
our neighbours, as to earthly 
objects ; cannot God, by some 
of -those innumerable means, 
which are always at his com- 
mand, alter our determinations, 
and change our course as to heav- 
enly things? If we can comfort 
and confirm one another; can- 
not God give consolation and es- 
tablishment to the Christian’s 
mind ! 

But even if the doctrine of di- 
vine influences were less intelli- 
gible than it is, we could not for 
that reason reject it, as it 1s 
elearly and strongly asserted, 
both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. We say in the Old Tes- 
tament, because, although the 


' law, of itself, does not contain so 


much grace, aS is implied in 
God’s communicating aid and 
help to sinners, in their endeav- 
ours after holy obedience ; yet 
God has never, even in this re- 
spect, left himself without a wit- 
ness ; but conferred on the Jews, 
eut of mere favour, that influence 
of the Holy Spirit, of which the 
law made no mention. Petitions 
for divine influence, acknow]l- 
edgment of dependence on it, and 
promises of the outpouring of 


the Spirit, are very profusely - 


scattered among the Psalms and 
Prophecies. Zeach me to do thy 
will, saith the Psalmist, for thou 
arimy God. Thy Spirit is good ; 
lead me into the land of upright- 
Ress. Surely it is meet to be said 


unto God, that which I see not, 
teach thou me. The Psalmist 
uses the language of a child un- 
der a humble sense of his need of 
parental instruction. Shew: ime 
thy ways, GO Lord, teach me thy 
fraihs, Lead me in thy truth and 
teach me ; for thou art the God of 
my salvation ; on thee will I wait 
all the day.. Good and upright is 
the Lord ; therefore will he teach 
sinners in the way. Solomon, 
when he came to the throne of 
Israel, impressed with the im- 
portance of the station to which 
he was called, sought direction and 
strength from above. Give,'there- 
Sore, to thy servant an understand- 
ing heart,to judge this fieofile, that I 
may discern beiween good and bad, 

The way of manis not in him- 
self, and it ts not tn man that 
walketh, to direct his stefts. The 
prophet Isaiah speaks of gospel 
days, as a season, when the Spir- 
it of God shall be, in unusual 
measures, floured out from on 
high. In alluston to gospel 
times, God speaks thus by the 
mouth of Joel; Jt shall come to 
fiass, that I will pour out my 
Sfirit ufion all flesh, and your 
sons and your daughters shalé 
firofihecy, your old men _ shalé 
dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions, and also on 
the servants and handmaids in 
those days I will fiour out my 
Spirit. This prophecy was ful- 
filled, according to St. Peter, at 
the feast of Pentecost, when so 
many were converted, and the 
converts received miraculous 
powers. Acts ii. Now, although 
it is evident, both from the pro- 
phecy, and the fulfilment, that 
miraculous powers, such = as 
speaking in different languages, 
were to be one consequence 
of the outpouring of God’s 
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Spirit; yet no person can rea- 
sonably doubt, that secret divine 
communications to the hearts 
of these worshippers, who 
then embraced the gospel, were 
likewise foretold ; nor can any 
one doubt, that in this sense, 
likewise, the prophecy was ful- 
filled. 

The New Testament, as might 
have been expected from the na- 
ture of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, is more clear and copious 
on this subject. Christ express- 
ly asserts, that Do person can en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven, un- 
less he experience a_ divine 
birth by the agency of God’s 
Spirit. Excefta man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot 
gee the kingdom of God. And 
the general progress of a Chris- 
tian, as well as particular parts of 
a Christian carriage, is attributed 
to divine grace. Persevering 
believers are said to be kefit by 
the fower of God through faith to 
salvation. Christians are said to 
be led by the Spirit. Itis by the 
Spirit that they mortify the deeds 
of the body. 

In opposition to this, it has by 
some been objected, that by the 
Spirit is meant nothing more, 
than the word, which was given 
by the inspiration of the Spirit. 
Persons are said to be born of 
the Spirit, they tell us, when the 
word of God has such influence 
upon them, as to lead them toa 
holy life, although no divine 
communications are made to the 
mind. ‘To this it is replied, that 
Paul does indeed say to the 
Corinthians, J have begotten you 
through the gosfel; and the 
church ts said to de cleansed and 
sanctified bythe word: but neith- 
er of these expressions excludes 
the agency of the Spirit. It is 
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not doubted, that divine truths 
are necessary to be known, be. 
fore we shall seek after salvation, 
and that the word is a most pow. 
erful instrument of conversion 
and holiness; but yet it is not 
efficacious of itself. And it js 
exceedingly evident, from the 
general tenor of the New Testa. 
ment, as well as from particular 
passages, that spiritual com. 
munications are necessary to ac- 
company the word, in order to 
its producing the fruits of righ. 
teousness. The children of 
God are said to be chosen through 
sanc‘ification of the Spirit, and be- 
lief of the truth. In this place 
the sanctification of the Spirit is 
mentioned in distinction from 
the word ; and therefore it is im- 
possible, that both should mean 
the same thing. 

In the eighth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, the mat- 
ter is placed beyond all reasona- 
ble doubt. If any words be 
capable of proving a doctrine, 
that of divine operation upon the 
human mind is there proved. 
Being led by the Spirit, and 
having the Spirit dwelling in us, 
is there stated to be indispensa- 
ble to our religious security. 
Ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit ; if so be, that the Spirit of 
God dwellin you. Now, if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. As many as 
are led by the Spirit, they are the 
sons of God. If the Spirit of him 
that raised uft Jesus from the 
dead, dwell in you ; he, that raised 
uf Christ from the dead, shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit, that dwellethin you. If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die ; 
but if through the Spirit ye d 
mortify the deeds of the body, ve 
shall live. Unless the necessity 
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of divine influences be here as- 
serted, these strong declarations 
must have little or no import. 
For it is here said, that they, who 
are Christ’s, have the Spirit of 
Christ; and that they, who are the 
sons of God, are led by this Spir- 
it; 1.e. directed and influenced 
in a holy life; and that those, 
who live in Christian obedience, 
do it by aid from above. It is 
through the Spirit, that they 
mortify the deeds of the body. 

Goodness, righteousness, and 
truth, are said to be /frutts of the 
Spirit, (Eph. v. 9.) and so are 
love, joy, freace, long suffering, 
gentleness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance, (Gal. v. 22, 23.) 

We know not the way of the 
Spirit; nor ought we to attempt 
minuteness in describing the 
manner, in which its effects are 
produced. God uses various 
instruments, and frequently ac- 
complishes the same purpose by 
different means. At one time 
he leads the mind to serious con- 
templation of some weighty and 
alarming subject, and presents 
that subject to the view, in a 
clear and striking light. He fix- 
es the attention of sinners on 
those considerations, which most 
evidently demonstrate their dan- 
ger, and the certain ruin, to 
Which they are approaching. 
He directs the humble soul, the 
broken and the contrite heart, to 
those declarations of mercy, con- 


tained in the covenant of grace ; _ 


and either communicates, or 
withholds consolation, as_ his 
wisdom and goodness dictate. 

; As to directing the Christian’s 
life, God may, by an ympercept- 
ible impulse, preserve him from 
violent and overbearing tempta- 
tions ; or, when temptations are 
presented, may invigorate and 
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establish -his good resolutions 
by bringing to his mind som 

striking passages of Scripture, 
or some alarming ideas of God’s 
presence, or of the world to 
come. He may excite him toa 
religious activity by representing 
to him the danger of sloth in the 
business of salvation; or may 
urge him to sobriety by repre- 
senting to him the'great solem- 

nity of the work, in which he is 
engaged. 

Though the indwellitig of the 
Spirit, or to be led by the Spirit, 
is peculiar to the children of 
God; yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that all men under the gos- 
pel receive something of divine 
communications. The ancient 
Jews did always resist the Holy 
Ghost ; but they could not have 
resisted the Holy Ghost, unless 


_he had been sent to them. Of 


sinners it may, in general, be 
said, as of the ancient Jews, that 
they will not submit to the sug- 
gestions and influence of divine 
grace ; they oppose and grieve 
the Spirit of God. Whereas the 
humble and‘contrite soul yields 
to the grace of Christ, becomes 
obedient to divine emotions, is 
led by the Spirit, and through the 
Spirit mortifies the deeds of the 
body. 

As God has a perfect knowl- 
edge of all means, circumstan- 
ces, events and combinations of 
events ; it seems reasonable to 
suppose, what is in fact the case, 
that he makes use of various 
means in producing the fruits 
of holiness in the human heart. 
Sometimes loss of worldly sub- 
stance, severe disappointments, 
imminent danger, alarming sick- 
ness, the examples, or the pri- 
vate admonitions of good men, 
consideration of theit triumphant 
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death, or of the despairing death 
of the ungodly, and the reading 
of pious books, are used by God, 
as means of conviction, serious 
inquiry, and holiness. But the 
public ministration of the word, 
as itis the great instrument of 
God’s own appointment, must 
be viewed as that, by which he 
usually, though not invariably, 
eperates. That knowledge in- 
deed of the blessed gospel of 
Christ, which we obtain by read- 
ing, by “private and public in- 
Mepehetthain: iS, in a certain degree, 
instrumental in every conver- 
sion, and in promoting the piety 
ef every good man ; for it is un- 
der the impression of evangelical 
truths, that our minds are excit- 
ed, alarmed, renewed, and led on 
to holy obedience. 

The strength of religious im- 
pressions, and the outward evi- 
dence of the change, produced 
by them, are not less various, 
than the means, by which these 
impressions are made. Some 
persons are exceedingly distress- 
ed, and violently agitated un- 
der the fearful apprthensions of 
divine wrath; and there have 
been some very extraordinary 
and sudden changes in the 
tempers, pursuits, and lives of 
men. There have been instances 
of men, whose lives had been 
whally given up to dissipation 
and sinful pleasure, suddenly ar- 
rested in their dangerous career, 
and exhibiting, ever after, the 
fruits of holiness in a well order- 
ed life. For, although there are 
many marvellous accounts of 
this nature, which, uponclose ex- 
amination, come to nothing ; yet 
there are others, supported on 
such clear and weighty evidence, 
that it is difficult to see, how any 
candid and reasonable man can 
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possibly deny them. Yet fy 
the more common and ordinary 
way of the Spirit’s working is 
less perceptible. Zhe wind dioy. 
eth where it listeth ; and ye heg, 
the sound thereof, but cannot teil 
whence tt cometh, and whither j; 
goeth. Our blessed Saviour has 
said, so is the kingdom of heaven, 
as if a man should cast seed int, 
ihe ground, and should sleepy any 
rise night and day,and the seed 
should spring and grow uf, he 
knoweth not how ; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. ‘Yo the opinion 
of Dr. Watts on the subject of 
regeneration and divine infy- 
ences we do most cordially ac. 
cede. “In the primitive days 
ef Christianity,” saith he, “ and 
in the age of miracles, the Holy 
Ghost attended the preachers of 
the gospel, with his extraerdine 
ry gifts of healing, of tongues, of 
prophecy, as well as with the 
graces ef conviction, sanctifica- 
tion, and comfort ; and the sud- 
denness, and the glory of the 
change that was wrought on sin- 
ners, carried with it an illustrious 
and uncontested proof of the 
presence and power of God, and 
his Spirit. Nor has some faint 
resemblance of such _ glorious 
grace been altogether wanting in 
later ages. There have beensome 
most remarkable instances of 
great sinners, converted at once 
by the gospel of Christ, and the 
demonstration of the Spirit. 

“ But in his more usual and 
ordinary, communications of 
grace, he works so gently upon 
our nature, and in so sweet and 
connaturala manner, as not to 
distinguish his agency, in a sen- 
sible manner, from the motions 
of our own souls ; for he never 
disturbs our rational powers, nor 
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puts any violence on our natural 
faculties ; yet, when we are 
changed, when we arp re- 
newed, when sin is mortified ; 
the Scripture tells us, the Spirit 
of God has done it. When our 
souls are prepared for heaven, 
and our corrupt nature sanctified, 
and suited to the things, that are 
prepared in heaven for us, we 
are assured by the word of God, 
that the Holy Spirit has been the 
great operator, and has wrought 
this change in us.” 

. LEIGHTON, 

(To be concluded next month.) 





QUERY. 


To the Editors of the Panoplist. 
GENILEMEN, 

Ix the 16th No. of the Pano- 
plist, p. 178, among the rules for 
preaching, it is said, “ Discover 
no more of your plan than needs 
must.” You will greatly oblige 
one of your constant readers, by 
definfhg the particular object of 
that direction. If by ‘ plan” be 
meant, system of doctrines, it is 
conceived to be important thai 
they be candidly disclosed. But 
if by that term be meant, the 
particular points proposed to be 
elucidated in a discourse, it is 
conceived the preacher must 
needs state them explicitly, -if he 
would hope to gain the attention 
of his hearers. 

An explanation is the more 
earnestly solicited by your in- 
quirer, as he lately heard a 
preacher observe, at the com- 
hichcement of his discourse, that 
he should discover no more of 
his plan than was necessary. 
Your inquirer has ever been una- 
ble to ascertain what was his 
plan. Presuming that the idea 
of concealing the plan of dis- 
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course might have been derived 
from the remark in the Pano- 
plist, it 1s the more necessary 
that the subject should be placed 
in alugid point of view, lest oth- 
ers should follow the example, 
and an ambiguous mode of 
preaching be introduced. _ 
CANDIDUS. 


— ——aiee = 


The following are the Extracts from 
Original. Letters, sent us by Bera, 
written by an aged Clergyman to a 
young Student in Divinity. They 
contain instruction too valuable to be 
lost, and we doubt not will be par- 
ticularly acceptable and useful to that 
class of our readers, who are training 
up for the gospel ministry. 

EpITors. 


EXTRACT wNO. 1. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Your solicitude for my health, 
is among other arguments to 
awaken me to live to greater pur- 
pose. Goon then, and add your 
prayers for thistoo. A gracious 
Providence has restored me ina 
measure, so that I return to my 
poor labours ; and have attended 
in the week past the ordination 
of Mr. —at—. It was consoling 
to find that ad? ordinations are 
not so embarrassed, as that was at 
—. Butifthe disagreeables attend- 
ing that, or if any thing else, shall 
awaken us to examine over again 
our preparations for this sacred 
work, it may be no disadvantage 
in the end, though for the time 
it may fill us with anxiety. 

O that I could contribute any 
thing to your assistance, on the 
subject you mention. The ques- 
tion of “ internal call” (which, I 
suppose, ought to intend being 
authorised to offer to preach the 
gospel) seems to be reduced by 
our Lord toa narrow compass, 
where natural and literary en- 
dowments, and a desire to this 
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work, are not wanting. ‘ Lovest 
thou me?” then “feed my 
sheep,” and “ my lambs.” 

Love, we are sensible, is more 
than a conviction of what we owe 
to such a Master; and more 
than. any common solicitude 
aBout it. ‘There is an attach- 
ment of the soul to Him and his 
interests, which will carry us 
spontaneously to his work, and 
render it pleasant, with all the 
self-denials which it requires. 

If we seem to have that attach- 
ment, it is not improper to ex- 
amine, whether it be a new senti- 
ment, or affection, plainly dis- 
tinguishable from all that we 
realized in those times when we 
know that we were not Chris- 
tians indeed: and whether it be 
clearly attended with a propor- 
tionable mourning over those 
times, proportionable abhorrence 
of moral evil, and love to holi- 
ness itall its forms: for such 
seems to be the nature of true 
affection to Him, in whom all 
moral excellence is concentred. 

It is of capital importance to 
examine with great care, wheth- 
er the existing affection grounds 
itself on the identical character 
of the divine Saviour, which the 
gospel delineates ; and embraces, 
without reserve, every part of 
it. 

It is of consequence likewise 
to examine the frower of this af- 
fection; and whether it docs in 
fact conform the reigning tem- 
per, intentions, habits, conversa- 
tion, to the spirit and views of 
our great Master. There will 
be no perfection here ; but gen- 
uine love to Christ will form a 
reigning character, and give, on 
the whole, a new and distinguish- 
ing complexion to one’s spirit 
and life. 


“¢ 

Varigfions will here and there 
be found—yes often—but they 
will be as clearly mourned and 
condemned on reflection; and 
with earnest supplications, and 
new resolutions, for getting the 
better of the indwelling evil. 

Ged be gracious to you, my 
friend ; resolve all your doubts, 
and prepare you to be eminently 
useful. Iam, &c. 


(To be continued.) 


——ai 


At the Synod of Dort, holden in 1618, 
the members from Zealand came to 
the following result on thts question; 


IN WHAT MANNER SHOULD CAN: 
DIDATES BE PREPARED FOR 
THE SACRED MINISTRY? 


(Translated for the Panoplist.) 


In order that churches may 
never be destitute of suitable pas$ 
tors, the illustrious states are to 
be requested, that in every prov- 
ince, where such custom does not 
already prevail, there be a cer- 
tain number of young men, to be 
educated for that sacred employ- 
ment, at public expense. Those 
also, who are more wealthy, are 
to be advised to maintain at 
schools those of their children, 
whom they shall find suitable for 
such employ, and take care that 
they be there instructed ; that 
there be public seminaries, from 
which persons may be taken to 
discharge the duty of pastors as 
often, as shall be necessary. 

For this purpose there should 
be selected from common schools 
such young men, as are descends 
ed from reputable parents, that 
no disgrace accrue to the minis- 
try on account of their dishonoul 
able descent ; that they be suchy 
as have strength of body as well 
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as of nuind, adequate to the per- 
formance of so great and arduous 
a duty; that they be those, who, 
incommon schools, have given 
such evidence of genius and 
learning, as affords just reason 
to hope that, when they shall 
have arrived at maturity, they 
will be useful ministers in the 
church: in fine, that they be 
those, in whom may be seen 
strong indications of piety, probi- 
ty, and modesty, 

‘Having been thus selected, 
or brought up in this pursuit by 
their parents; as soon as they 
shall have finished their educa- 
tion in common schools, they 
are to be sent to academies, in 
which it would be useful, nay, 
even necessary, that there should 
be distinct colleges, appropriate 
to the youth of the various prov- 
inces, Where they may studiousr 
ly employ their time under the 
care of governors and overseers, 
by whose advice their studies 
may be directed, and who may 
prescribe to them a particular 
method in their studies, that they 
wander not in uncertainty, and, 
from a desire of learning some- 
thing of every thing, learn noth- 
ing thoroughly ; and finally, 
who may take the care of their 
lives and morals. For too much 
indulgence in academies has, to 
many, proved the cause of their 
destruction, 

It is required of those, who 
are hereafter to preside over 
churches, that they both join 
themselves to some church, and 
make profession of the religion, 
Which they are hereafter to teach 
to others; that they studiously 
improve opportunities of hearing 
Sermons, be partakers with the 
church of the Lord’s supper, be 
subject to church discipline; and 


peculiarly under the inspection 
of pastors. 

To obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of philosophy and the lan- 
guages, but particularly of theolo- 
gy, requires, not one or two 
years, but the entire space of five 
or six. But as those, who dare 
to seek promotion to the office 
of pastors, before they have spent 
scarcely two years in an academy, 
display great rashness ; so those, 
who spend almost their whole 
time in academies, and are too 
late in commencing the sacred 
service, are not to be commended, 

Wherefore, to obviate each of 
these evils, it would be advisea- 
ble to prescribe a certain time, 
within which they should be 
obliged to finish a course of 
study, and at the close of which 
the church might enjoy their la- 
bours, That churches, patrons, 
and parents may be acquainted 
with their proficiency, it is pro- 
per, that they render to them an 
account of their studies each year. 

Having finished this course of 
study in some academy, it would 
be useful for them to visit foreign 
academies and churches, and to 
remain in the more celebrated 
places, until they should have 
examined and thoroughly learn- 
ed, whatever might there be 
worthy of their attention, that 
thus they might return to their 
friends, furnished with ensam- 
ples foreign as well as domestic, 

On their return home, they 
are to exhibit to the church and 
people, among whom they are 
about to reside, recommenda- 
tions from pastors of churches, 
and governors, or professors of 
academies, or from the leading 
men of the faculty, waiting a 
regular call to the pastoral office, 

And as no one, alter these tes- 
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timonies shall have been exhibit- 
ed, ought to be admitted without 
a previous examination, prepar- 
atary to the exercise of public 
speaking ; so likewise it is ne- 
cessary, that other exercise be 
added, whereby they may be ren- 
dered more fit for the faithful dis- 
charge of this sacred office. 
Nor would it be unprofitable, 
that candidates for the ministry 
should sometimes read the sacred 
Scriptures publicly in churches. 
In this manner they would be- 
come known tothe church, and 
walk more immediately under 
their inspection. Let the whole 
church have evidence of their 
morals, piety and probity.  Fi- 
nally, let them conduct them- 
selves with such prudence, as to 
do nothing, which may be incon- 
sistent with the calling, for 
which they are preparing ; and 
thus let those, who are hereafter 
to preside over all, be known and 
approved by all. By thus read- 
ing in public tbey likewise be- 
come accustomed to the pres- 
ence of an assembly, and obtain 


a certain freedom ef speech. - 


Their voice likewise and elocu- 
tion will be thereby so formed, 
that they will come better pre- 
pared for <sfeaking publicly, 
which we think ought also to be 
allowed them after a more accu- 
rate examinatien, provided the 
consent of the society be'previ- 
ously obtained. 

In the next place it will be 
proper, that they be frequently 
with pastors ; that they confer 
with them on various cases of 
conscience; that they accom- 
pany them, when they visit the 
sick, and console the afflicted ; 
that they learn from them, how 
such are to be treated; how the 
afflicted are to be comforted ; 


and in fine, what kind of prayers 
would be suitable for the various 
eccasions, which occur in the dis- 
charge of pastoral visits. For, 
although they ought to come 
from schools, accustomed te 
speak before churches; yet to 
reduce their knowledge to prac- 
tice, is what is necessary. for 
them to learn from pastors. 

As those, who are called to 
the ministry, are sometime to 
be placed over the government of 
the church, and the government 
of churches is not accurately 
learned in schools; it would be 
profitable, if those, in the more 
celebrated cities, were permitted, 
under certain limited conditions 
however, to be present at pres- 
byteries, and also at the meetings 
of deacons, some months previ- 
ous to their call to the pastoral 
office, that they might thereby 
learn, in what manner church 
government ought to be estab- 
lished ; what method ought to 
be used in asking questions and 
collecting votes; in what man- 
ner church discipline should be 
maintained, and what, in various 
cases, would be proper to be 
done. Also what provision ought 
to be made for the poor, and eve- 
ry thing of a similar nature, 
which is better learned from ex- 
perience than precept. In all 
these things they will find great 
advantage, whenever they shall 
be called to the pastoral office. 

Lastly, although in examina- 
tions, previous to their advance 
ment, vegard has hitherto been 
had only to their doctrine, thats; 
witether they were orthodox, 
WHich we confess to be of the 
first importance ; yet it ought 
to be considered, whether it 
would not be expedient, that 4 
practical examination should like 
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» 
wise be established, agreeably to 
which they should be examined, 
whether they were strict in main- 
taining that conversation, which 
becometh godliness, and whether 
they were proper persons for 
teaching Christian morality, and 
forming the manners of men to 
every kind of virtue; for the man 
of God oughtto be thoroughly in- 


structed in every good work ; not 
that only, which pertains to ‘doce 
trine and reproof, but also to cor- 
rection and instruction in right- 
eousness. ‘Fo this end it were 
to be wished, that the minds of 
youth in colleges and academies, 
should be made acquainted with 
practical theology, and instructed 
in various cases of conscience. 








Selections. 


~_—-_ 


THE EFFECTS OF TEMPORIZING 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CON- 
DUCT OF ERASMUS. 


(Continued from p. 372.) 


We have in this year, 1521,a 
remarkable letter of Erasmus, 
addressed to his friend Pace, dean 
of St. Paul’s. “I see, now,” 
says Erasmus, “that the Ger- 
mans (the German Lutherans) 
are resolved, at all adventures, to 
engage me in the affair of Lu- 
ther, whether I will or not. In 
this they have acted foolishly, 
and have taken the surest meth- 
od to alienate me from them and 
their party. Wherein could I 
have assisted Luther, if I had de- 
clared myself for him and shared 
the danger along with him? On- 
ly thus far, that instead of one 
man two would have perished. 
I cannot conceive what, he means 
by writing with such a spirit: 
one thing I know too well, that 
he hath ‘brought a great odium 
upon the lovers of literature. It 
is true that he hath given us 
many a wnolesome doctrine, and 
many a good counsel; and I 
wish he had not defeated the ef- 
fect of them by his intolerable 


faults. But tfhe had written eve- 
ry thing in the most unexcepfition- 
able manner, I had no inclination 
to die for the sake of truth. Eves 
ry man hath not the courage re- 
guisite to make a martyr; and I 
am afraid, that if I were put to the 
trial, I should imitate St. Peter.” 

It was proper to give these ex- 
traordinary words at length, be- 
cause, though he hath elsewhere 
dropped some expressions a- 
mounting nearly to the same 
thing, yet perhaps he hath no 
where so frankly opened his 
mind, and so ingenuously owned 


his timidity. ‘The apprehension * 


of losing his revenues, the reputa- 
tion which he still enjoyed in the 
Court of Rome, and which he was 
loth to give up entirely,and possi- 
bly the fear of being excommuni- 
cated and proscribed, and perhaps 
poisoned or assassinated, might 
work together upon him, and re- 
strain him from speaking freely 
concerning the controversies 
then agitated. However, to do 
him justice, he still maintained 
the truth, though cautiously and 
obliquely. Although he fre- 
quently censured Luther, yet he 
heartily wished that he might 
carry his point, and extort from 
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his enemies some reformation 
both of doctrines and manners ; 
but, as he could not imagine that 
Luther would succeed, he chose 
to adhere outwardly to the strong- 
er party. “ I follow,” says he, 
‘the decisions of the pope and the 
emperor, when they are right, 
which is acting religiously; I 
submit to them when they are 
wrong, which is acting prudent- 
ly ; and | think that it is lawful 
for good men to behave them- 
selves thus, when there is no 
hope of obtaining any more.” 

“Le Clerc often censures 
Erasmus for his lukewarmness, 
timidity and unfairness, in the 
matter of the reformation, and I, 
as a translator, have adopted these 
censures, only softening thema 
little here and there: for I am, in 
the main, of the same opinion 
with Le Clere as to this point. 
As Protestants, we are certainly 
much obliged to Erasmus; yet 
we are more obliged to the au- 
thors of the Reformation ; to 
Luther, Melanchthon, Zuingli- 
us, Occolampadius, Cranmer, 
Bucer, &c. 

« Erasmus shews at large, that 
whatsoever pains he had taken 
to keep upon good terms with 
the divines of Louvain, it had 
been impossible to gain their 
friendship ; and that some of 
them had cruelly deceived him, 
particularly Joannes Atensis, who 
was one of the most able and con- 
siderable persons amongst them. 
Then he makes a transition to 
Luther, and censures his violent 
proceedings ; as if Luther could 
have brought the Christian world 
to measures of reformation, in 
spite of the Romish court, with- 
out plain dealing and animated 
expressions! He declares his 
hatred of discord to be such, that 
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he disliked even truth itself, if 
it was seditious. But Luther, 
who was of another humour, 
would have replied, such was his 
hatred for falsehood and oppres- 
sion of conscience, that he 
thought it better to suffer perse- 
cution, if it arose, and to break 
loose from such a tyranny at all 
adventures, than to stoop down, 
and live and die under it, and 
hear a thousand lies vented and 
obtruded under the venerable 
name of Christian doctrines, 
They who are bold and resolute 
will approve these maxims of 
Luther, and they who are cau- 
tious and dispirited will close in 
with those of Erasmus. It must 
be acknowledged, that m this Lu- 
ther acted rather more like an 
apostle, or a primitive Christian, 
than Erasmus. If the first 
Christians had been afraid of 
raising disturbances, they would 
have chosen to comply with the 
Sanhedrim, and to live at peace 
with their countrymen, rather 
than to draw upon themselves 
so much hatred. Some of the 
great, says Erasmus, meaning 
the king ef Denmark, are of an 
opinion, to which I cannot as- 
sent, that the malady is too in- 
veterate to be cured by gentle 
methods, and that the whole bo- 
dy must be violently shaken, be- 
fore it can recover its health. 
If it be true, I had rather others 
should administer this strong 
physic than myself. Very well: 
but then we ought to respect 
and commend, and not to cen- 
sure those, who have the cou- 
rage and the constancy to do 
what we dare not practise.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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With fileasure we extend the 
knowledge of the following very 
seasonable and just sentiments, 
which are clothed in a style of 
uncommon energy and elo- 
guence. 


ON LIBERALITY IN RELIGION. 
(From the Christian’s Magazine.*) 


A wriTER of celebrity§ has 
said, that where ** men are with- 
out some fundamental and sci- 
entific principles to resort to, 
they are liable to have their un- 
derstandings played upon by cant 
phrases and unmeaning terms, 
of which every party in every 
country possess a vocabulary. 
We appear astonished when we 
see the multitude led away by 
sounds ; but we should remem- 
ber, that if sounds work miracles, 
itis always upon ignorance. The 
influence of names is in exact 
proportion to the want of knowl- 
edge.” 

As it is the truth of these re- 
marks, which gives a point to 
their severity, it would be some 
consolation, were they applicable 
tothe multitude only. But the 
same foible, though in a less de- 
gree, is discernible in men, who 
are not to be ranked with the 


* This is a new periodical work, 
published in the city of New York, 
quarterly. Its Editor is the Rev. Dr. 
Mason of that city? whose distin- 
guished talents will doubtless com- 
mand extensive patronage for his 
work, which, judging from this first 
No. will rank amoug the most re- 
spectable in the United States. 


§ Paley, Pref. to his “‘ Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy.” The 
above quotation must not be constru- 
ed into a recommendation of his 
book. His merits, as a teacher of 
morals, we shall discuss hereafter. 
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multitude ; and to whom, if we 
cannot yield our confidence, we 
may not deny our respect. The 
influence of fashion is so subtle 
and so imperious ;. the levity of 
social intercourse is so adverse 
to reflection; dissent from the 
circling opinion is, for the most 
part, so ungraciously received ; 
a fling, whether in jest or earn- 
est, is so convenient a substitute 
for fact; and a popular epi- 
thet, without expense either of 
thought or knowledge, is so ex- 
peditious a mode of determining 
controversies, which otherwise 
would be of stiff debate, that the 
judgment is surprised through 
the imagination; and the mind 
is hurried into its decisions with- 
out firmness to resist, or leisure 
to pause. He who has access to 
that sort of company, which 
wears the reputation of intelli- 
gence, and does not recollect to 
have seen this course of things, 
has made a bad use of his eyes 
or his memory. How roughly 
individuals, communities, and ev- 
en truth itself is often handled 
by such summary sentences, ev- 


- ery writer on logic or ethics ac- 


counts it his duty to show. The 
design of this paper is not so 
much to dwell on the general 
evil of the practice, as, onthe 
one side, to repel an opprobri- 
um, and, on the other, to sift a 
claim, which it has been employ- 
ed to sanction. 

From the present state of so- 
ciety, we look back on the intol- 
erance of former ages with a 
surprise, which does honour to 
humanity : but at the same time, 
it is to be feared, with a lottiness 
of self-complacency, which pro- 
claims that the retrospect ad- 
ministers as much food to our 
vanity, as to our benevolence. 
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The pendulum of fashion vibrat- 
ing in morals, as in dress, from 
an extreme point to its opposite ; 
We are now required to open the 
bosom of charity to every class 
of religious tenets, if we hope to 
be enrolled among liberal Chris- 
tians, or to escape the pains and 
penalties decreed against bigots. 
As revolutions seldom happen in 
but one thing at atime, this ex- 
change of teeling appears to 
have been accompanied with an 
exchange of principle; and to 
have included a large portion of 
the creed of our fathers in the 
same proscription with their 
sternness of temper. So that 
what bishop Butler said ef Chris- 
tianity, may truly be said of or- 
thodoxy :—“* It is come—to be 
taken for granted, by many per- 
sons, that orthodoxy is not sa 
much as a subject of inquiry ; 
but that it is now, at length, dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly they treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an 
agrced point araong all people 
of discernment ; and nothing re- 
mained but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of re - 
prisals, for its having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.”’* Or if dislike to princi- 
ples once held sacred by the 
yaost enlightened and excellent 
of mankind, has not gone ail this 
length, it has, at least, thrown 
them into the rubbish of obsolete 
prejudices. Zeal for their puri- 
ty and propagation is supplanted 
by a sort of community of per- 
suasions ; in which every one is 
not only privileged to assert his 
own right, while he lives in peace 
with his neighbours, but to de- 
mand their aid in repulsing an 
* Butler’s Analogy, Advertisement. 


in Religion. [ Fed, 
invader. Whoever shall dare to 
condemn the opinions of one, js 
the enemy of all the rest: he 
must be shunned as an intruder 
into the sanctuary of conscience ; 
as a stranger to religious civility 
and liberal refinement, and un- 
worthy of any rank but that which 
philosophical Christianity has 
assigned to the dzgot, 

All this looks grand and mag- 
nanimous; and, no doubt, has 
its effect ; especially wpon youth- 
ful, undisciplined, and _ timid 
minds. But if it have more of 
show than of reality ; if it be as. 
intolerant in its Own way as any 
thing which it calls bigotry ; and 
if, under the pretext of oblations. 
to charity, it sacrifice the truth 
of God and the eternal interests 
of men upon the altar of practical 
infidelity ; we cannot turn away 
from it with too open disgust, 
nor hold itin too deep abhorrence. 

One of the things which 
first strike a critical observer, is 
the indefinttenegs of the ideas 
attached to the terms * liberal” 
and “bigoted.” It is easy to 
couple them with a man or 4 
principle ; and to extol or decry 
accordingly: and few are so 
loud in their panegyric or abuse, 
as those who do both by signal. 
But still, what és your liberality ! 
Is it measured by any standard, 
or confined within any limits: 
If not, for aught I can see, it is 
an attempt to abolish all intellec- 
tual and moral distinctions. If 
it is measured and limited—by 
what rule? By the word of God! 
Then you are bound to ascertain 
its sense, and to oppose <— 
opinion which contradicts it; ¢ 
else you must contradict ae 
self: tor a rule which you do 
not apply, is no rule at all—By 
your own good pleasure, or yout 
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conviction of right? Then you 
assume the office of dictator as 
much as aby man to whom you 
impute that arrogance ; and if 
you intend to “ pluck the mote 
out of his eye,”” you must begin 
with taking “the beam out of 
your own.’—By your particular 
associates? Every sect under 
heaven does the same. The 
Arminian calls the Calvinist a 
bigot; the Socinian applies the 
epithet to the advocate of the 
atonement, and chaunts forth his 
own liberality ; the deist pities 
the slavish being who believes in 
revelation; and the atheist smiles 
at the “prejudices” of the de- 
ist.*—Or are you liberal because 
you think and speak well of 
those who think and speak well 
of you? So did the publicans, 
and so do thousands with whom 
you would not wish to be sus- 
pected of any connexion. If 
your “liberality takes a middie 
path between the contractedness 
of some men, and the licentious- 
ness of others, so that while you 
cherish the primary interests of 
religion, you overlook the minor 
differences among its professors, 
and embrace them as brothers 
upon the broad ground of the 
common Christianity,” you are 
indeed more definite, but not less 
embarrassed. For it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive, jirs¢, that 
your very medium implies a 
boundary which you may not 
Pass; and consequently, that 
your liberality is commendable, 


* Il a encore quelgms prejuges. “he 
has some prejudices left,” said the 
atheists of Paris, concerning David 
Hume, when he hesitated to shoot the 
» Sulf of atheism. He appears, how- 
ever, tohave got rid of his “ prejudi- 
ces,” shortly after his acquaintance 
with these philosophers ! 


not for its own sake, but as it is 
controlled by truth: and second- 
fy, that the character of your 
liberality must be fixed by the 
relative -value of those points 
which it surrenders under the 
title of “ minor differences.” 
Until this be settled, you can 
have no permission to glory in 
being liberal; -and to bestow 
contemptuous appellations upon 
those who will not go in your 
train: for you may take credit 
to yourself for that which shall 
turn out to ‘be a crime. 

Our next inquiry, then, re- 
spects these “ minor differenc- 
es.” <A soft sound with dreaded 
sense! For, unless the writer 
grievously err, the characteristic 
of the liberality now in vogue, is 
to ask nothing more than a 
general profession of Christiani- 
ty ; and to refer all its modifica- 
tions to the head of “ minor 
differences ;” which, in the af- 
fair of Christian and ministerial 
fellowship,, should make no dif- 
ference atall. If, therefore, one 
of these liberal Christians shall 
explain away the whole faith of 
the church of God concerning 
the new birth—if another shall 
teach the dogma of universal 
salvation for men, and, if he 
please, for devils too—if a third 
shall give up the plenary inspira- 
tion of the scriptures—if a fourth 
shall argue against a particular 
providence—if a fifth shall deny 
the influences, or dispute the be- 
ing, of the Holy Spirit—if a 
sixth shall abjure the sacrifice 
and deity ef our Lord Jesus 
Christ: all this, instead of di- 
minishing confidence, or .com- 
munion, is to be a matter of com- 
promise. Every one retains his 
own views without contradiction. 
The generic term “ Christian’ 
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belongs alike to all: and he who 
refuses to recognize their Chris- 
tianity, must be branded as a 
bigot. 

(To be continued.) 


SERIOUS HINT TO PREACHERS. 


Ir is not always the ggsfel that 
is delivered from the pulpit. A 
man may preach very sensibly 
concerning the divine perfec- 
tions, and the authority of God’s 
government and laws. He may 
set forth the general obligations 
to duty and obedience. He may 
inculcate the amiableness of vir- 
tue in general, or of particular 
virtues, and may represent ma- 
ny worthy examples for fnen’s 
encouragement and excitement. 
He may earnestly call on men to 
repent of their sins, and to re- 
form the disposition of their 
hearts and their course of life. 
He may inculcate this with all 
the advantages of earnestness 
and action that would entitle him 
to the character of the complete 
orator. The composition may 
be very skilful, the language el- 
egant and pathetic, and the 
preacher may be so greatly ap- 
plauded, that it may sometimes 
be said, He hath his reward. Not 
only may the ears of the hearers 
be tickled, but their minds may 
be very agreeably entertained 
with sentiments that are in 
themselves just, and with many 
a good thought. Yet, in all this, 
there may be nothing by which 
a soul may be relieved and re- 
freshed that labours and is heavy 
laden ; nothing by which a seri- 
ous soul may be directed to the 
proper sources of sanctification. 
A discourse may have in it much 
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truth that is consistent with the 
gospel, and presupposed by it, 
and yet have nothing in it of the 
gospel, properly so called. OF 
such a discourse, with all its ad- 
vantage of sentiments and ex. 
pression, it may be said, as the 
apostle says of the law, that it js 
weak through the flesh. The cor- 
ruption of nature, in which sin 
hath dominion, is too strong for 
philosophy, logic, and rhetoric ; 
too strong for refined specula- 
tion, strong argument, and the 
greatest oratory. Miss. Mag. 


SHORT SENTENCES. 

A consTantT seeking after 
heavenly wisdom, is no bad evi- 
dence of having already attained 
it. 

To believe we have immortal 
souls, while we shew no concern 
about their eternal welfare, is to 
display our folly in the highest 
degree. 

When a _ believer’s trials 
come by the hand of man, a hard 
struggle may likely ensue, be- 
fore he attain to a forgiving spint. 

To manifest a real concern for 
the good of a person’s soul and 
body, in return for an injury re- 
ceived, is a clear evidence of a 
Christian spirit. 

To be laying up for the body 
at the expense of the soul, is a 
piece of very unprofitable bu- 
siness. 

Multitudes appear to live a* 
ease in Sion, although they know 
that a wo is denounced in Scrip: 
ture against them. 

A conviction of gospel truth, 
joined to a disregard of it in the, 
same person, gives a dreadful ev- 


idence of that person’s state. — 
Ibid. 
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ANECDOTES. 
OF MR. SHEPARD. ~~ 

Tne celebrated Mr. Shepard, 
on his death-bed, being visited 
by some of his. younger breth- 
ren in the ministry, observed to 
them, “ Your work is great, and 
calls for great seriousness.’’ With 
respect to himself, he said, that 
the studying of,his sermons very 
frequently cost him tears; that 
before he preached his sermons 
to others, he derived profit from 
them himself; and that he al- 
ways went to the pulpit, as if he 
were immediately after to give 
up his account to his Divine 
Master. 

OF AUGUSTINE'S MOTHER. 

Tue following anecdote of 
Monica, the mother of St. Au- 
gustine, when considered in con- 
nexion with his after conversion, 
affords great encouragement to 
pious parents to pray for their 
children. 

It is thus related by Angus- 
tine himself, in the 3d bock of 
his Confessions. 

“T remember that she (my 
mother Monica) entreated a cer- 
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tain bishop to undertake to rea- 
son me out of my errors. He 
was a person not backward to at- 
tempt this, where he found a do- 
cile subject. But your son, said 
he, is too much elated at pres- 
ent, and carried away with the 
pleasing novelty of his error, to 
regard any arguments,as appears 
by the pleasure he takes in puz- 
zling many ignorant persons 
with his captious questions. Let 
him alone; only continue pray- 
ing to the Lord for him ; he will 
in the course of his study discov- 
er his error. I myself, pervert- 
ed by my mother, was once a 
Manichee, and read almost all 
their books ; and yet at length 
was convinced of my error, with- 
out the help of any disputant. 
All this satisfied not my anxious 
parent ; with floods of tears she 
persisted in her request, when 
at last he, a little out of temper, 
on account of her importunity, 
said, ** Be gone, good woman ; 
it is not possible that a child of 
such tears should perish.” She 
has often told me since, that this 
answer impressed her mind as 
a voice from heaven.” 








Review of Mew Joublications. 





Mrs. Warren’s History of the 
American Revolution. 


(Concluded from p. 384.) 


Tur History of the events 
during the revolution is both in- 
teresting and entertaining, and 
Will be read with pleasure by 
those, who can be satisfied with- 
out entering into the minutia of 


cruelty and carnage; and the 
devout mind will be gratified by 
the author’s repeated acknowl- 
edgments of the superintending 
providence of God, and its fre- 
quent interpositionsin our favour. 
Butshe seems to have occasional- 
ly forgotten that she wag writing 
the history of the 4merican Rev- 
olution, and has introduced narra- 
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tives, (and those rather copious) 
of transactions, which had no 
connexion with it. The conclu- 
sions of the 22d and 27th chap- 
ters are of this kind. 

In vol. 3, p. 93, we have an in- 
stance of filial piety, such as is 
seldom met with, and perhaps 
the only one of the kind, which 
has ever occurred in the United 
States. On the death of Henry 
Laurens, Esq. “ his only surviv- 
ing son closed his eyes. His 
fond affection for his father led 
him to deviate from the usual 
customs of his countrymen in 
the manner of interring their 
friends. He reared an altar, on 
which he burned the body of the 
patriarch, and carefully gathered 
the ashes from the hearth, de- 
posited them in a silver urn, and 
placed them in his bed-chamber, 
with reverence and veneration, 
where they remained to the day 
of hisdeath. This circumstance 
is mentioned, as a peculiar in- 
stance of filial affection, and at 
once a mark of respect due to 
the memory of both the patriot 
and the parent.” 

This representation differs so 
widely from the impression made 
upon our minds at the time of 
the event, that we have been led 
to a review of the publications of 
that day, to see what was then 
said on this subject ; and in the 
New-York Magazine for Janua- 
ry, 1793, p. 64, we find * ‘Tie 
following extract of a letter dated 
Charleston, (S.C.) Dec. 24, is 
copied from the Norwich Week- 
ly Register, of Jan. 14. 

“ A few davs since departed 
this life, Henry Laurens, Esq. 
about seventy years Of age, and 
his corpse was burnt the third 
day after hisdecease. This was 
done by his son, at the request 


of his father; who made this 
reserve in his will, * that unless 
his son complied with his re- 
quest, he should be cut short 
of any of his estate,” which 
was worth about 60,000I. ster- 
ling. The ashes remaining from 
the bedy were taken up, and put 
into a silver urn for that purpose. 
The reason that Mr. Laurens 
gave for this singular desire was, 
‘*that his body was too good to 
be eaten by worms.” We pre- 
tend not to decide which state. 
ment is the more correct, but 
leave it to the reader to form his 
own opinion. 

The work before us is * The 
History of the Rise, Progress 
and Termination of the Ameri- 
can Revolution ;” having reach- 
ed the termination, we might be 
expected to stop; but “ more 
last words” remain: ninety-nine 
pages of supplementary obser- 
vations on events “ after the ter- 
mination” are yet before us; to 
which the foilowing paragraph is 
an introduction. 

** The narration of the revolutiona- 
ry war between Great-Britain and her 
former colonies, brought down to its 
termination, leaves the mind at leis- 
ure for more general observations on 
the subsequent consequences, without 
confining it to time and place.” 

Amongst the “ subsequent 
consequences” are enumerated 
*“ the insurrection in Massa- 
chusetts ; a general convention 
of the States ;_ the adoption ofa 
new constitution ; the choice of 
Gen. Washington as President; 
the treaty with Great Britain, 
negotiated by Mr. Jay ; and Gen. 
Washington’s second retreat 
from public life.” Beside these, 
“banks; the funding system > 
the Cincinnati ; the federal city; 
the distribution of offices ; the 
French Revolution ; scepticism ; 
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the importance of delegating suit- 
able men for the administration 
of government ; the clergy ; the 
rights of man; and the equal 
clams of mankind, have not 
been forgotten. “ General ob- 
servations” conclude the whole. 
In the course of the worka 
great number of characters are 
drawn: in this the author has 
discovered much facility, but we 
are not sufficiently informed to 
be able to pronounce upon her 
accuracy. We think a freedom 
is used in some instances which 
a gentleman would not, perhaps, 
have thought prudent.  Aiter 
many remarks upon the charac- 
ters and conduct of Gen. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Adams, the read- 
er is informed that 
“The operations and the conse- 
quences of the civil administration of 
the first President of the United States, 
notwithstanding the many excellent 
qualities of his heart, and the virtues 
which adorned his life, have since 
been viewed at such opposite points, 
that further strictures on his charac- 
ter and conduct shall be left to future 
historians, after time has mollified the 
passions and prejudices of the present 
generation.” Vol. III. p.389. ‘The 
administration of his imimediate suc- 
cessor we shall also leave.” p. S9lL, 
‘‘ The laborious statesmen, whowith 
ability and precision defined the rights 
of men, and supported the freedom of 
their country ; without whose efforts 
America never would have had an 
army, are many of them neglected or 
forgotten.” p.418. 
the historian has’ evidentiy 
aimed at being impartial ; but as 
she justly observes, “ complete 
herfection is not to be attributed 
to man; undue prejudices and 
partialities often imperceptib'y 
creep into the best of hearts.” 
We naturally feel for our friends, 
and it is not impossible that the 
following complaints extracted 
from “a letter to the author,” 


written by a “ very judicious 


gentleman, during the adminis- 
tration of Gen. Washington,” 
nray have excited her sympathy, 
and upon some occasions influ- 
enced her pen. 

“The President. of the United 
States held the hearts of all America 
in his hand from the moment of his 
elevation to the command of her ar- 
mies, to his honourable retirement to 
private life, and: from his dignified re- 
treat to his inauguration at New York. 
Placed imthe executive chair by the 
united voice of all parties, it was ex- 
pected the chief magistrate, whom flat- 
tery endows with all perfection, and to 
whom justice attributes many excel- 
lent qualities, would have felt himself 
above the partialities that usually 
hang about the human heart ; and that 
divesting himself of the little prejudi- 
ces that obtrude, and frequently sully 
the greatest characters, he would 
have been of no party in his appoint- 
ments, and that real merit, whether 
Jederal or anti-federal, would have 
been equally noticed............ Many of 
the people begin to inquire whether 
all the late energetic exertions were 
designed only to subserve the inter- 
ests of a certain party, and to furnish 
saluries, sinecures, and extravagant 
compensations for the favourites of 
the army and the sycophants of pow- 
er, to the exclusion of all who had not 
adopted the creed of passive obedi- 
ence.” 

Our author’s remark respect- 
ing the clergy is, that they 
* should keep within their own 
line, which directs them to en- 
force the moral obligations of so- 
ciety, and to inculcate the doc- 
trines of peace, brotherly kind- 
ness, and the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, taught by the example of 
their divine Master, nor should 
they leave the appropriate duties 
of their profession to descant on 
political principles or charac- 
ters.” ‘The remark is certainly 


just; and if any of the gentle- 
men referred to have left “ the 
appropriate duties of their profes- 
sion to descant on political prin- 
ciples or characters,” they de- 
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serve, and ought to receive cen- 
sure; but, at the same time, it 
must be observed, that the cler- 
gy possess rights, liberties, priv- 
ileges, and property, in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens, 
and have an equal right to judge 
to whose care they may be 
best committed, and to express 
their opinion, as to the suitable- 
ness of persons proposed: it is 
their duty to do so; for their 
profession, as clergymen, does 
not exempt them from their du- 
ties as men; and indeed it is ea- 
sy to conceive that cases may Oc- 
cur, in which even their duty, as 
clergymen, would require their 
descanting, “and descanting free- 
ly to, upon both political and 
religious principles and charac- 
ters. The advice, however, is 
good; and might with great 
propriety have been extended to 
other classes of the community, 
for we all have our * appropriate 
duties :” according to the apos- 
tle Paul, (Tit. 11. 3) even * aged 
women” havea sphere of useful- 
ness; and in his first epistle to 
Timothy, (chap. ii. 11, 12) he 
points out a part of the duty of 
women generally. 

Upon the whole; although 
we cannot bestow unqualihed 
commendation on the work be- 
fore us, nor agree with the author 
in every sentiment it contains, 
we have no hesitation in acknow!l- 
edging that we have derived con- 
siderable pleasure, and, we hope, 
some profit, from a carelul peru- 
sal of it. 


—_-———_—_ 
i onniitiamtinnt 


A Sermon delivered by Ezra 
Stites Ety, on the first Sab- 
bath after his Ordination. Hart- 
ford, Lincoln & Gleason. 1806. 


THis sermon is founded on 


Mr. Ely’s Sermon. 
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1 Cor. ii. 2, For I determined not 
to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

The introduction, though on 
the whole, striking and appro- 
priate, is yet in some instances 
exceptionable. 

The writer’s observations, re- 
specting his early “ resolution 
to be a minister of the everlast. 
ing gospel ;” and the time of his 
admission to the Christian church, 
and a few other remarks of a 
similar nature, though doubtless 
highly interesting to himself, 
would have better become anoth- 
er pen. Too much concerning 
* ourselves” is, on no occasion, 
either “ proper” or “ necessary.” 

After treating of the peculiar 
honour and happiness of those, 
who are used as instruments in 
the salvation of men ; the writer 
adds ; : 

‘‘The man, who by the energy of 
the Holy Spirit, turns a sinner from 
the path of destruction into the way 
which leadeth unto everlasting life, 
shall cover a multitude of sins. But 
Alexander, having subdued what was 
then supposed the world, sat down 
and wept, because there was no other 
world in which he might display his 
military prowess.” 

The dast clause of the sen- 
tence, to say nothing of its trite- 
ness, is not happily introduced. 
It neither illustrates nor entorc- 
es the first. Had he said “ the 
man who turnsa sinner from the 
path of destruction” &c. “ shall 
shine as the brightness of the 
firmament,” the contrast would 
have been proper. As it stands 
there isno contrast. AgaiD, | 

‘In the fulness of God’s time, its 
my humble hope, that I was in a sens¢ 
prepared by the washing of regener- 
tion, which opened my blind eyes, 
conquered the obduracy of my heart, 
and gave new motives, views, atiec- 
tions, and moral hadits to “the soul.” 

Habits are acquired, not give?’ 
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The writer then proceeds to 
methodize his subject. He first 
“considers what is implied in 
making known a crucified Sa- 
viour : and, secondly, what 
things are necessary to enable a 
gospel minister to accomplish 
the object of such a determina- 
tion ?” 

“ Such a determination ?” No 
determination has been mention- 
ed. ‘Though the sense is easily 
discerned, the construction is in- 
correct. The first head is treat- 
ed in the following judicious and 


natural manner. 

“ The messenger of God, who 
would make known nothing among 
his people, save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, must devote himself to 
the study of the gospel, and preach 
it faithfully ; administer all the ordi- 
nances of Christ, and.imitate, so far 
as he is able, the perfect example of 
his Divine Teacher.” 


The remarks respecting the 
importance of biblical literature, 
under the first subdivision, are 
clear and weighty. 

The following is a pithy sen- 
tence. 

*“ Lets man preach either Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas, or, what is more 
frequently the case, himse/f, but the 
Son of God, whose authority is su- 
preme, whose doctrines [are] pure 
and perfect, whose life presents a 
spotless example of heaven-born mo- 
rality.” 

It is a digression from the 
proposed method to exhort 


Christians and others, under the 
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third subdivision, “ to profess 
the religion of Jesus, and cele- 
brate his death, resurrection, as- 
cension, and future judgment.’’ 
Under the same section of dis- 
course the following paragraph 
is selected, as a specimen of the 
writer’s reat and comprehensive 


style. 

‘He [a Christian minister] must 
be indefatigable in his exertions to 
promote the best interests of man- 
kind, patient under trials, persevering 
in his undertakings, firm in his pur- 
pose, gentle in his manner, meek in 
tle instruction of opposers, a zealous 
assertor of the truth, holy in disposi- 
tion, undefiled in his life, given to hos- 
pitality, wise as a serpent, harmless 
as a dove; in short, Christ has left 
us an example, that we should follow 
his steps.” 


The paragraph immediately 
following is no less deserving of 
commendation on account of its 
peculiar justness and energy. 
It is too long for quotation. With 
pleasure the reader is referred 
to the discourse. 

The extracts from Cowper, 
though pertinent, are too long 
for the occasion. A few lines, 
judiciously selected, would have 
been more impressive. 

On the whole, the discourse is 
serious and appropriate, and we 
confidently hope will be introduc- 
tory to a faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge cpf ministerial 
duties. 
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Extract of a Letter from the President 
of the ** Evangelical Suciety’* in 
Vermont, Dec. 26, 1806. 

“In footing my subscription, I 
found the amount $1578,70.—It will 


* See an account of this Society, 
Panoplist, No. 17, p. 237. , 
No. 9. Vol. I. Huh 


be difficult for you, who are accus- 
tomed to a fulness of the means of 
doing good, fully to corceive of the 
benevolent joy and gratitude, which 
glowed in the countenance -cf every 
brother present, on being made ac- 
quainted with this unexpected boun- 
ty of the Great Head of the Church, 
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graciously conferred by the hand of 
liberal Strangers. The Trustees 
could not forbear expressing, by vote, 
their lively sense of gratitude to all 
the recent benefactors of the Society. 
Particularly have they requested me 
to write to the Editors of the Pano- 
plist, and some other gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished on our subscription list, 
by their liberal patron: *2, and to 
present them the most grateful ac- 
knowledements of the Trustees in 
behalf of the Society. 

«« Will vou please, Sir, to present, 
affectionately, the thanks of the Trus- 
tees to the Editors of the Panoplist, 
and assure them of our sincere wish- 
es, that their Christian Armory may 
be more abundantly strengthened and 
brightened, by all the pious and char- 
itable uses to which it is applied. 
And that the liberal sum of $100, 
which they have recently bestowed 
from the profits of their work, may, 
in future years, be returned a thou- 
sand fold, in the blsssings of many, 
who have been ready to perish. 

“The Trustees have resolved to 
recommend to the Society to put the 
greater part of the monies lately col- 
lected into a permanent fund ; accord- 
ingly, the Treasurer, by their ad- 
vice, has already loaned $1000 for 
the present year. Hf by any of those 
unforeseen providences, which we 
have beer recently experiencing, it 
should please the Great Head cf the 
Church to rain into our Treasury 
about as much more, as we have al- 
ready received, our wishes would 
seem to be almost consummated. 
We should then have a fund sufficient, 
with the annual taxof the Society, to 
support several young men constant- 
ly, in the uni? Srrupted pursuit of 
their studies. 

«‘ At the late meeting of the board 
they took under their patronage, two 
hopefully very pious, promising youth, 
with whom they were generally well 
acquainted. They hadbeen for some 
time waiting the hand of Providence, 
and without property making some 
laudable exertions toward an education 
with a view to the ministry. We have 
now five youth in the different stages 
of education, besides Mr. Burge, who 
graduatc:i last summer.” 

N. B. We expect shortly from the 
Trustees, a particular account of the 
eonstitution, proceedings and chari- 
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table patronage, of this very useful, 
infant, flourishing institution, which 
we shall with pleasure communicate 
to our readers. We fervently wish 
this Society may prove a thrifty 
nursery, whence many of the vacant 
churches in our numerous new set. 
tlements, may be supplied with pi- 
ous, faithful and successful pastors, 


To the Editors of the Panoplist. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The following extracts from a letter 
written by a worthy minister in the 
District of Maine, to a member of 
the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
are submitted to your disposal. 


*“*WuIce your Missionary Society 
were pursuing their benign design of 
sending the gospel to the destitute, 
gratis, I entertained a secret but pleas- 
ing expectation, that God would bless 
you at home, and return your bread 
**cast upon the waters” with a thou- 
sand fold increase. And before ever 
I was well aware, save by anticipation, 
the thing is accomplished ; and your 
eyes have seen, and your heart rejoic- 
ed at the accomplishment thereof. 
God is indeed ,a rewarder of those 
who lay out themselves and their in- 
terest for him. Blessed be his name 
forever and ever. He is God, the 
faithful God. Charge your dear chil. 
dren, and your dear flock, to express 
their gratitude to God in elgep hu- 
mility, and humble, persevering walk- 
ing with God, in all his commands and 
ordinances. 

** The blessed God, with respect 
to your local situation, and the vicini- 
ty, seems to have aeted over again 
the scene of Gideon’s fleece, which 
was filled with the dew of heaven, 
when the ground round about it was 
dry. Pray, pray mightily and perse- 
veringly, that heavenly influence may 
graciously be continued to you and 
the places around you. If God with- 
draw from you suddenly (as he justly 
may) after such a sunshine of his 
Spirit and grace now with you, the 
darkness will, no doubt, be more sen- 
sibly felt, by discerning people, than 
ever heretofore. The calamity will 
reach to the heart and soul. May 
God by continuing your present great 
mercy, prevent such bitter calamity : 
and may the word of the Lord sound 
out from you to all around you, and i= 
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every place your faith to God-ward be 
spread abroad. 

«‘ Humble, godly people, so far as I 
know, and I have made particular 
inquiry, receive your missionaries 
with open arms, houses, ears, and 
hearts. And I think their labour has 
not been in vain in the Lord. Except 
such as are some way influenced from 
party, I believe real friends of Christ 
and true religion, every where, in these 
parts, are highly pleased, and thank- 
ful to God for his mercy ; and to you 
for your care about their souls, and 
your liberality in sending understand- 
ing, faithful missionaries among them, 
at your own expense. I regret there 
are so few contributions made to your 
society and missionaries among the 
friends of religion in these parts. But 
when we consider how long the 
ground of Maine has been uncultiva- 
ted, we shall not be discouraged, be- 
cause it does not as yet yield fruit 
equal to a watered garden, or fruitful 
field, which the Lord hath abundantly 
blessed. I pray you not to cease your 
pious care about poor Maine. Yeu 
will reap in dye season if you faint not. 
Your undertaking is such, that if you 
utterly fail of desired success, yet 
your reward is sure, The Master 
will be accountable for all your cost 
and labour of love to his glorious name 
and kingdom. What need 1 say 
more ?” 


With pleasure we extend the knowledge 
of the following interesting and useful 
document, which we copy from the 
Assembly's Magazine. 


QUESTIONS 

Put by Dr. Ashbel Green, chairman 
of the standing committee of mis- 
sions, appointed by the general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America, 
in 1805: answered, by commission 
of the elders’ conference of the wni- 
ty of brethren, and in the name of 
the Brethren’s Society for the fur- 
therance of the gospel among the 
heathen, in London, by C. I. La- 
trobe. 


_Question.—How long has your so- 
€iety existed ? 
Answer.—The church of the Unit- 
ed Brethren, or Unitas Fratrum, has 
existed ever since the year 1453, 
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when a company of truly pious per- 
sons, rejecting the corrupt doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome, 
formed themselves into a congrega- 
tion or church at Litiz, in Bohemia, 
first calling themselves, Fratves Le- 
gis Christi, and afterwards, being 
joined by others, in the same view, 
Unitas Fratrum. 

Q. What were the circumstances 
that led to it? 

A. The enmity and persecution of 
the Papists, and the ardent wish of 
the brethren, ¢o serve the Lord and 
promote his cause according to the 
dictates gof their consciences, and 
by aclose adherence to the princi- 
ples laid down in the word of God. 

Q. What are your leading religious 
principles ? 

A. The Bible is the only source 
from whence the church of the breth- 
ren derive their doctrines. They 
maintain accordingly, that man isa 
lost andundone creature, fallen-from 
God, and a slave to sin by nature, and 
that there is no other name given, 
by which he can be saved, but the 
name of Jesus. They are therefore 
** determined to know nothing among 
men but Fesus, and him crucified. 
They differ in no respect, in essentials, 
from those who ascribe our whole 
salvation to God’s free grace and 
love, but never enter into disputes 
about controverted points, and in the 
words of the Scriptures, ** deseech all 
men to be reconciled to God !”? 

Q. What obstacles or difficulties 
have you had to surmount? 

A. The history of the church of 
the brethren exhibits a series of those 
difficulties and tribulations, experi- 
enced both by the church and by in- 
dividuals, which our blessed Saviour 
foretold would be the lot of his follow- 
ers. They have repeatedly suffered 
the most dreadful persecutions, and 
the enmity of the Papists was peculi- 
arly directed against them. Both in 
ancient and modern times, they have 
been hated, reviled, and abused for 
Christ’s sake. : 

Q. Have any opposed you by writ- 
ings, or by government interest ? 

A. Perhaps no church has been 
more shamefully misrepresented and 
calumniated by writings and false re. 
ports. In ancient times, governments 
in popish countries have persecuted 
the brethren with the most bitter ani- 
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mosity; but with regard to Protest- 
ant governments, though enemies 
have frequently abused their influence 
with government, both in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, and even 
in England and America, to injure the 
brethren, they have not succeeded ; 
and no opposition has been made, but 
rather much good-will shown by the 
different governments, under which 
the settlements of the brethren exist. 

Q. What are your funds ? 

A. Chiefly the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the members of the church. 
Each settlement in Christian countries 
endeavours to support itself; the 
missions depend entirely upon voiunta- 
ry donations and subscriptions. 

Q. What is the number of your 
missionaries ? 

A. In 1805, about 170 brethren and 
sisters were employed in the different 
missions of the brethren. 

Q. Are they men of education or 
not? 

A. They are not, in general, chos- 
en from among men of letters, who, 
by their habits, are not so well fitted 
for the arduous service of our mis- 
sions. This is proved by experience. 
There are therefore but few of that 
description among them. Persons, 
brought up to some trade, well versed 
in the Scriptures, and above all, hav- 
ing the grace of God in their hearts, 
and fervent zeal for the salvation of 
their fellow-men, but tempered with 
true humility of spirit, are found to be 
the most successful missionarics. 

For the better management of the 
affairs of the brethren’s missions, a 
committee is appointed by the gener- 
al synods, (being a division of a con- 
ference or board of bishops and eld- 
ers, chosen by the synods for the gen- 
eral superintendency of the church, 
and called the elders’ conference of 
the Unity) which, in conjunction with 
the whole board, directs all missiona- 
ry concerns. But as these are very 
extensive, societies have been formed 
in aid of the said committee. Such 
are, the brethren’s society for the 
fuitherance of the gospel among the 
heathen, in London; the society for 
the propagation of the gospel, estab- 
lished at Zeist, in Holland; another 
at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, and a 
fourth at Salem, in N. Carolina.* But 


* The Rev. Mr. Loshiel, of Bethle- 
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all these societies act under a delega. 
ted authority. 

Q. What instructions do you give 
your missionaries ? 

A. The brethren educate none of 
their people for the express purpose 
of being employed as missionaries, as 
they believe that that peculiar call must 
be from God himself, and that he is not 
confined to any human acquirements. 
But when the -motives of a person of. 
fering himself for the work have been 
well examined, and found to be of a 
genuine kind, and he has been ap. 
pointed to that service, he is admon- 
ished to make the Bible his chief 
study, to pray that the Spirit of truth 
would explain, and lead him into all 
the truth, that from the experience 
of his own heart, he may testify of the 
love of God, and invite lost men to 
come to Christ for salvation. 

Q. What are the places to which 
you have already sent missions, and 
what other places do you contemplate 
for them ? 

A. To Greenland, Labrador, the 
back settlements of Pennsylvania, N. 
Carolina ; to the West India islands 
—St. Thomas. St. Croix, St. Jan, 
Barbadoes, St. Kitts, Antigua, Jamai- 
ca, Tobago, (just now suspended ;) 
Paramaribo in S. America: to the 
Free Negroes, and Arawack Indians 
on the Corentyn; to the Hottentots at 
the Cape of Good-Hope, and to the 
Calmucks in Russian Asia near As- 
trachan. It may be easily conceived 
that to supply so many establishments 
with missionaries in succession, is as 
much as so small achurch can do, as 
upwards of twenty vacancies, at an 
average, occur ina year. New mis- 
sions therefore are not just now i 
contemplation, though many offers 
are continually made to the brethren 
for that purpose. 

Q. What has been your success 
hitherto ? 

A. The brethren have laboured 


hem, oa the committee, that the 
fellowship at Salem, N. Carolina, 3 
not-a distinct society, but. belongs to tie 
incorporated society for the propagation 
of the gospel among the heathen, estab- 


lished at Bethlehem, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania. Hence it appears 
that they have but three societies : one 
at London; one at Zeist, in Hollane ; 
and another at Bethlehem, in N.America- 
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with various success, in different pla- 
ces and at different times. The most 
successful missions of the brethren 
are at present, in Greenland, St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Jan, Antigua, 
st. Kitts, and among the Hottentots 
at Bavianskloof. 

Q. What are your hopes and pros- 
pects for the future ? 

A. We have good hopes, that God 
will, as hitherto, continue to bless and 
make use of the brethren, though a 
weak and poor congregation, as instru - 
ments in his hand, for the promotion 
of his cause. Past experience fully 
iustifies the most unbounded confi- 
dence in the Lord’s help, and the 
most lively exercise of faith, even 
where, at present, little frhit is seen. 

Q. What advice can you give us? 

A. If you wish for advice of such, 
who, by long experience, have be- 
come, in some degree, acquainted 
with the subject, you will find the 
church of the brethren always willing 
tolay the result of their experience 
before you, sincerely wishing, that 
the Lord may still more abundantly 
bless and crown your labours, and the 
measures you may adopt for the con- 
version of the heathen, with success. 
There are so many points, upon which 
advice may be asked and given, that 
it would exceed the bounds of a letter 
totouch uponthem all. Only a few 
remarks are submitted to your con- 
sideration : 

Itis of the greatest consequence, 
that we ourselves are intent upon do- 
ing whatsoever we do in the name of 
God, and solely with a view to His 
glory, and not sufier ourselves to be 
swayed by our own spirit or prejudi- 
ces. He will answer the prayers of 
his servants, if they are desirous to 
iollow his direction in all things. 

In the choice of missionaries we 
ought to be very cautious, and well to 
cxamine the motives and character 
of the candidates. 

J Ve think it a great mistake, after 
“cir appointment, wv hen they are held 
") to public notice and admiration, 
“id much praise is bestowed upon 
lucir devotedness to the Lord, &e. 
Presenting them to the congregation 
‘5 martyrs and confessors, before they 
have even entered upon their labours. 
W © rather advise them to be sent out 
quietly, recommended to the fervent 
Prayers of the congregation, which is 
ikewise most agreeable to their own 


feelings, if they are humble followers: 


of Christ. 

We give them every needful in- 
struction for the preservation of their 
health, as well as we are able to pro- 
cure it. 

As we wish, above all things, that 
bretherly love be maintained among 
fellow-labourers, we thercfore do not 
advise to place two men of different 
religious opinions and habits, howev- 
er worthy in other respects, under 
one yoke. 

When converts from among the hea- 
then ave established in grace, we'would 
advise not immediately to use them as 
assistants in teaching, but to act 
herein with caution, and a reference 
to the general weakness of their 
minds, and consequent aptness to 
grow conceited. 

We also disapprove of bringing 
converis to Europe under any pre- 
tence whatever, and think it would 
lead them into danger of harm to their 
own souls. 


Missionaries are no longer useful, 


than as they are with their whole heart 
in their calling, and we advise to em- 
ploy or retain none, but such as de- 
light in their work. 

We advise, that where more are 
employed, one of approved character 
and experience be sppointed first anis- 
sionary, to superintend the work, and 
that each prefer the other in love, 
and be willing to follow. 

Nothing more need be added, for 
all who seek counsel, help and sup- 
port from God our Saviour himself, 
will be led through his grace into the 
right way, and the best mode of plant- 
ing and watering. It is He alone who 
giveth the increase, to whom be all 
the glovy. Amen. 

Cur. Ion. LATROBE, 
Seeretary of the United Brethren 
in England. 
London, Nov. 28th, 189053. 





Extract of a letter from a respectable 
Gentleman at Calcutta, dated Aug. 
7, 1806. 

‘“ Tue missionaries in this country, 
concerning whom you inquired, are 
in general, respectable men. Their 
head, Mr. Carey, is a wonderful man. 
As an oriental scholar, I mean in the 
knowledge of languages, he leaves 
the celebrated Sir William Jones be- 
hind him. He is professor of the 
Sanscrit, the holy language of the 
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Brahmins, in the College of Fort 
William. Indefatigably industrious ; 
mild in his temper, and yet dignified 
in his manners, he seems admirably 
qualified as a minister of Christ, and 
an agent for the propagation of his 
holy gospel. 

‘The subscription has been nobly 
supported in this country. The Rev. 
Dr. Buckanan, a high churchman, 
and a clergyman of great integrity 
and ability, has so favourable an opin- 
ion of these missionaries, that he 
subscribed 5000 rupees towards car- 
rying on their translation of the Bible. 
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The society is wealthy, but I can yep. 
ture to say that they devote their 
wealth to the purpose for which gep. 
erous and pious men have deposited 
it in their hands. The missionaries 
live together at Serampore, and keep a 
school, which defrays their private ex. 
penses. I do sincerely esteem them as 
a body of men, and, being personally 
acquainted with some individuals, ] 
know that the purity of their private 
lives accords with the sanctity of their 
public ministrations. They are ana- 
baptists.” 


List of Mew jOublications. 


A Letter to the inhabitants of the 
city and state of New York; onthe 
subject of the commerce of the west- 
ern waters. By Agricola. New York. 
S. Gould. pp. 40. 12mo. 

The Beauties of the Evangelical 
Magazine. 2 vols. 8vo. W. W. 
Woodward. Philadelphia. 

The village Sermons, in two neat 
vols, 12mo. of about 350 pages each, 
price $2. Containing 52 plain and 
short discourses, on the principal doc- 
trines of the gospel, intended for the 
use of families, Sunday schools, or 


companies assembled for religious 


instruction in country villages. By 
George Burder, D. D. of Lon- 
don. W.Woodward. Philadelphia. 

The Arts and Sciences abridged, 
with a selection of pieces from cele- 
brated modern authors, calculated to 
improve the manners and refine the 
taste of youth ; particularly designed 
and arranged for the use of schools. 
By Charles Pierce, compiler of the 
American Citizen, Portsmouth Mis- 
cellany. 12mo. pp. 216.  Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Pierce & Gardner. 

Elements of Useful Knowledge. 
vol. 3d. By Noah Webster, Esq. 
12mo. pp. 300. §$1,50. 

A Sermon, delivered Nov. 3, 1806, 
at the funeral of Mrs. Mary Yates, 
consort of the Rev. Andrew Yates, 
who died October 3list. By Abel 
Flint. Hartford. Hudson & Goodwin. 

A Sermon, delivered Noy. 20, at 
the dedication of the brick meeting 
house, in the north parish in Dan- 
vers. By Benjamin Wadsworth, 
A.M. Salem. Joshua Cushing. 

The poetical works of David Hitch- 
eock, comprising, The Shade of Pla- 
to, or a defence of religion, morality, 
and government ; in four parts. Al- 


so, The Knight and Quack, or a look. 
ing glass for impostors in physic, phi- 
losephy, and government. Together 
with, The Subtlety of Foxes, a fable. 
Boston. Etheridge & Bliss. 

Genuine Religion, the best friend 
of the people ; or the Influence of the 
Gospel, when known, believed, and 
experienced, upon the manners and 
happiness of the people. By Archi- 
bald Bonar, A.M. J. How. Charles. 
town. 1807. 

The Wanderer in Switzerland, and 
other poems. By James Montgome- 
ry. 12mo. New York. S. Stansbury. 

Love: A Poem, delivered before 
the E. E. branch of the non descript 
club. By the H. C. Newburyport. 
Feb. 1807. E.W. Allen. 

Life of the Hon. Charles James 
Fox. Interspersed with a great num- 
ber of original anecdotes. By B.C. 
Walpole, Esq. N. York. E. Sargeant. 

The Christian Monitor, No. 4. 
Containing nine discourses on relative 
duties. And reasons for believing 
the truth of divine revelation. Mun- 
roe & Francis. Boston. 

Sobriety, watchfulness and_ prayer, 
illustrated and urged, in a farewel 
sermon, delivered, Waterbury, Con. 
Dec. 21, 1806. By Holland Weeks, 
A.M. late pastor of the first church 
in said place. New Haven. Oliver 
Steele & Co. 1807. 


PROPOSED FOR PUBLICATION. 

A complete history of the Holy 
Bible, as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, including also the 
occurrences of four hundred years, 
from the last of the prophets to the 
birth of Christ, and the life of our 
blessed Saviour and his apostles, &c- 
With copious notes, critical and ex- 
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janatory, practical and devotional. 
From the text of the Rev. Laurence 
Howel, A. M. with considerable ad- 
ditions and improvements, by the 
Rev. George Burder, author of the 
Village Sermons, Notes to Pilgrim’s 
Progress, &c. Conditions. 1. To be 
printed on a handsome type and good 
paper, in two neat octavo volumes— 
and not three, as mentioned in the 
proposals. 2. ,To be neatly bound 
and lettered, and delivered to sub- 
scribers at $2,25 per vol. 3. Each 
volume to be delivered and paid for 
as published, and one copy given for 
every five sets subscribed for...1f sub- 
scribers’ Names are sent forward 
by the Ist of July, 1807, they will 
be printed in the second; volume. 
Woodward. Philadelphia. 

A Theological Dictionary, contain- 
mg definitions of allreligious terms ; 
a comprehensive view of every article 
inthe system of divinity ; an impar- 
tial account of all the principal de- 
nominations which have subsisted in 
the religious world, from the birth of 
Christ to the presentday. Together 
with an accurate statement of the 


most remarkable transactions and 
events recorded in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. By Charles Buck.—Terms of 
publication. 1. To be printed with a 
handsome type, and on good paper, 
in two neat octavo volumes, and put 
to press when 300 subscribers are 
received. 2. To be neatly bound 
and lettered, and delivered to sub- 
scribers at $2,25 per volume. 3. 
Each volume to be delivered and 
paid for as published, and one copy 
given for every five sets subscribed 
for. If subscribers’ names are 
sent forward by the 1st of Mey, 
1807, they will be printed in the 
second volume. W. Woodward. 
Philadelphia. 

A view of the economy of the 
church of God, as it existed in its 
primitive form, under the Abrahamic 
dispensation and the Sinai law ; and 
as it is perpetuated under the more 
luminous dispensation of the gospel ; 
particularly in regard to the cove- 
nants. By Samuel Austin, a. M. min- 
ister of the gospel in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. Thomas & Sturtevant. 
Worcester. 





Ordination. 


On the 18th inst. was ordained 
ever the church and society in Mil- 
ton, Rev. Samuet Gite. The ec- 
clesiastical council consisted of min- 
isters and delegates from the Con- 
gregational churches in Andover, 
south parish, Danvers, first parish, 
Ipswich, first parish, Bedford, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Dedham, Quincy and Randolph. 
The exercises were performed in the 
following order. The introductory 
prayer by Rev. Thomas Thacher of 
Dedham; Rev. Samuel Stearns of 
Bedford preached the sermon from 
Rey. ii. 10. “ Be thou faithful ‘unto 





death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. Rev. Jabez Chickering, of Ded- 
ham, made the consecrating prayer. 
Rev. Benj. Wadsworth, of Danvers, 
was moderator of the council, and 
gave the charge; Rev. Joshua Bates, 
of Dedham, gave the right hand of 
fellowship ; Rev. David T. Kimball, 
of Ipswich, made the concluding 
prayer. The exercises were appro- 
priate and impressive ; and though 
the weather was very unpleasant, the 
assembly was large and respectable ; 
and all things were conducted de- 
cently and in order. 


Obituary. 


On Thurscey, Jan. 15, 1807, de- 
teased Mrs. Evizasetu K. Green, 
sonsort of the Rev. Dr. Green, of 
Philadelphia, in the 49th year of her 
age. 

Mrs. Green was a woman of un- 
common excellence. Her death, 
though not distinguished by signal 
displays of triumphant faith and hope, 
*pproaching to vision and enjoyment ; 
yet deserves special notice, as it was 
tke termination ef a life which, on 


account of its Christian virtues, is en- 
titled to the honour of being proposed 
as a model, especially to all placed in 
a similar station. To say that she 
was faithful to her husband, affec- 
tionate to her children, and kind to 
her domestics, would be giving her 
common praise. Her memory merits 
more. 

Endowed with an understanding 
sound, correct, and improved; pos- 
sessing a native sense of propriety, 
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remarkably discriminating ; blest with 
a mind uncommoiily firm, and adorn- 
ed with the graces of Christianity; 
she was admirably qualified for that 
sphere to which Providence had call- 
ed her by marriage, and discharged 
the duties of it with singular fidelity 
and acceptance. Anxious for the 
character and usefulness of her hus- 
band, as a minister of the gospel, she 
assumed the whole burden of domes- 
tic affairs, which she conducted with 
great prudence and economy ; and by 
her assiduous attentions to the people 
of his charge, contributed to gain 
him that high standing in their atfee- 
tions which he so deservedly holds. 
In her deportment she was dignified, 
condescending and complacent ; equal- 
ly acceptable to every class of that 
numerous and respectable religious 
society to which she was related. 
The poor loved her for her affability ; 
the rich courted her on account of the 
peculiar charms of her conversation. 
Her attentions in company were so 
kind and unwearied, that all present 
received a share; and her manners 
were so admirable and captivating, 
that few left her society without being 
ready to unite inher praise. Persons 
of every description, in that large cir- 
cle of acquaintance in which she mov- 
ed, were delighted with this excel- 
lent woman, who could, with such fa- 
ecility, accommodate her conversation 
to their various tastes. 

The sickness, which terminated the 
life of this invaluable woman, was 
long and painful. Alternately exci- 
ting hope, and awakening fear, as to 
its Issue, it was calculated to try her 
faith and patience. Her pains, often 
severe, she bore with Christian sub- 
mission and fortitude. During her 


Jast confinement, her views of herself 


were very humble and abasing ; but 


she was supported by a steady faith j, 
the all-sufficient merits of fe, 
Christ, and by a consoling confidenc. 
of having that love to God which j, 
the sure product and certain evidenc, 
of genume faith. At a time whey 
her relatives and friends were flatter. 
ing.themselves with hopes of her re. 
covery, in an unexpected moment 
she, very suddenly, expired —py 
they sorrow, not as those who have no 
hope. Under the greatness of theip 
loss, they are consoled by an humble 
confidence that she fell asleep in Je. 
sus, and that her spirit, in the map. 
sions of blessedness, waits in joyful 
hope, for the resurrection of the body 
to immortal life. Assembly's Mag. 

Ar Barnstable, on the 18th inst. 
the Rev. Oakes SHaw, pastor of the 
first church of Christ in that place, 
the duties of which important situa. 
tion he discharged during the space 
of forty-six years, with the utmost de. 
gree of Christian pleasure, fortitude 
and zeal. His life was marked with 
the whole train of Christian virtues ; 
it was his comfort and delight to ad. 
minister the balm of divine consola- 
tion to the afflicted spirits; ever 
present in the hour of distress, and 
ready at the call of sorrow, he was 
the messenger of hope to the despair- 
ing, of consolation to the sorrowful, 
and of heavenly light to those, who 
walked in darkness.—As his life was 
one continued scene of piety and de- 
votion, so his death was calm and se- 
rene. It was not the struggle of dis- 
solving nature, but the calm repose 
of peace; and secure that the Mas- 
ter he had served in life, would not 
desert him in death, he expired with 
a smile of pleasure on his counte- 
nance, after a pilgrimage of 70 years. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary, wue 
of Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Christian of the ancient school, is entitled to our warmest thanks for his 
two excellent and seasonable letters on the doctrine of the atonement of 
Christ. Seldom have we seen this fundamental doctrine of out religion ¢x- 
plained and defended in a more clear and forcible manner. 

W. on the affinity between the languages of Europe and Asia, is learned, 10- 
genious, and evinces deep research into ancient and modern languages. It 
shall enrich the AZisce//aneous department in our next number. 

We have not yet received from our esteemed correspondent Z. his prom- 
ised sketch of the life of Rev. William Cooper. Our biographical cortes- 
pondents are requested to forward their communications early in the month. 

J. C’s Thoughts on Gal. iij. 19, 20, are received and on file. 





